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Functional Planning of School-Building 


Programs 
WitiiaM C. Reavis 
In the Elementary School Journal 


S CHOOL buildings, in the sense 
that they were constructed to serve 
as schools and not as shelters for 
animals, have always been func- 
tional. As the process is viewed to- 
day, however, functional planning 
is a recent development in educa- 
tional administration. 

The first type of American school- 
house was a one-teacher institution, 
generally fashioned by the men of 
the community, with whatever ma- 
terials were at hand, after the pat- 
tern of the log-cabin home. In the 
tarly 1830’s, demand for increased 
tducational facilities in rapidly 
§rowing urban centers gave rise 
to a modified one-teacher institu- 
tion, known as the monitorial 
school, designed to house from one 
to three hundred pupils. Although 
there were frequently three or four 
small rooms partitioned off from 
the main room wherein monitors 
could assist groups of scholars to 
learn their lessons, the functional 
aspects of the building were ap- 
proximately the same and the light- 
ing was just as inadequate as that 
in the log-cabin type. 

Forced by community criticism 
to find ideas for still more im- 
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proved school housing, school 
boards hit on the idea of a build- 
ing with multiple classrooms un- 
der a single roof for the use of sev- 
eral teachers. The first three floors 
had four classrooms, two on each 
side of the hall extending the full 
width of the building and joining 
the stair-wells. The fourth floor 
contained a spacious hall. Quincy 
School, built in Boston in 1848 as 
an experiment, was the first of these 
buildings planned after the Ger- 
man Volksshule. Superintendents 
from many city school systems vis- 
ited Boston to view this famous 
school, and all subsequent construc- 
tion in large cities of the United 
States was profoundly influenced by 
its functional features. 

The first demands for functional 
school-building planning, however, 


‘were created by the expansion of 


the school downward to include 
the kindergarten and upward to in- 
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clude secondary education beyond 
the so-called “common branches.” 
The features of the standardized 
classroom—a rectangular room about 
24 feet wide by 32 feet long and 
12 feet in height—were not satis- 
factory for such subjects as indus- 
trial and household arts or physi- 
cal sciences. Standard layouts no 
longer sufficed in meeting the ed- 
ucational requirements of school 
buildings. 

Thus the gross features of school 
construction have slowly undergone 
change as powerful ideas of edu- 
cation have gained acceptance. Bene- 
ficial as some of the changes have 
been, they have also been respon- 
sible for the perpetuation of fea- 
tures in school building long after 
the purpose they were intended to 
serve have become obsolete. The 
acceptance of borrowed ideas in 
school construction without the acid 
test of functional planning may re- 
sult in the standardization of un- 
desirable educational practices. 

In school construction, departures 
from accepted practices have always 
resulted from the development of 
educational functions. So generally 
recognized is this fact that the 
starting point in any proposed 
school-building project, after a sur- 
vey of needs has been made, is the 
system’s educational plan. 

A good example is the procedure 
recently followed in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Having adopted a program 
calling for an expenditure of thir- 
teen million dollars, the Board of 
Education appointed a committee 
made up of 15 teachers, principals, 


and representatives of parent-teach- 
ers’ associations to study the prob- 
lems involved using as a basis the 
following questions: 

1. Under what plan of organiza- 
tion might the schools of Seattle 
best achieve their purposes? 

2. What should be the attitude 
of the school system toward special- 


ization? 


3. What should be the broad 
areas of the curriculum? Their 
time allotments? 

4. What specific provisions should 
be made in the school buildings to 
insure maximum achievement of 
the purposes of the schools in the 
approved areas of the curriculum? 

After an intensive six-month 
study which included reading all 
available literature on the ques- 
tions; conferences with teachers, 
principals, parents; and a criticism 
of their own progress report, recom- 
mendations were submitted to the 
Board of Education. 

With the functional needs of a 
school system known, as in the case 
of Seattle, the officials responsible 
for building facilities can give their 
attention to the translation of edu- 
cational requirements into struc- 
tural plans. Now the services of a 
competent school architect, i.c., one 
who has specialized in planning 
school buildings and has demon- 
strated his ability to translate edu- 
cational specifications into structures 
which are both beautiful and func- 
tional, are necessary. 

Having been fully informed re- 
garding the educational specifica- 
tions of the proposed building, the 
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architect should prepare sketch 
drawings for consideration of the 
board, executive officers, and pre- 
planning committee as well as the 
principal, teaching and custodial 
staffs of the particular building. 
All criticisms of the sketch draw- 
ings should be carefully con- 
sidered by both the architect and 
the officers responsible for final ap- 
proval. Planning and construction 
of a school building is a cooperative 
enterprise involving the contribu- 
tions of many people—citizens, 
school patrons, teachers, adminis- 
trators, board members, and archi- 
tects. 

Although the exterior design and 
mechanical perfection of building 
structure are primarily the respon- 
sibility of the architect, the design 
must be acceptable to the school of- 
ficials and the community, for the 
building, when constructed, be- 
comes a community asset or liabil- 
ity for many years. 

Educational specifications should 
control the selection of the site, the 
general character of the architecture, 
the internal layout, special features 
to be included, and the physical re- 
quirements of the educational pro- 
gram at each level of instruction. 

There is little hope, too, that any 
school building will adequately 
serve the community for an ex- 
tended period of time unless it is 
functionally planned to provide for 
the changing needs of the com- 
munity for which it is intended. 
The services which the building 
renders are conditioned by success- 
ful forecasting on the part of those 


responsible for anticipating changes 
both in the educational program 
and in the community. 

The choice of a site should not 
be made until its relation to the 
future development of the commu- 
nity has been thoroughly explored, 
particularly in large urban commu- 
nities where there is continuous 
population shift. The character of 
the area to be served should be care- 
fully studied and information re- 
garding possible development or dis- 
integration should be taken into 
account. The planning group should 
be reasonably certain as to whether 
it has planned for an increasing or 
a decreasing population. 

No school-building plan is com- 
plete without specifications for ap- 
propriate landscaping and _ func- 
tional playground development. 
The playground facilities of the 
school and adjacent parks should 
be complementary and should con- 
stitute merely different aspects of a 
total recreational picture. 

The greatest problem in func- 
tional planning is the classroom. 
The conventionality of classroom 
design has had a freezing effect on 
instructional methodology. For ex- 
ample, even in school systems in 
which motion-picture films, lan- 
tern slides, and filmstrips are gen- 
erously provided, use of them is 
made only infrequently because of 
the lack of facilities—dark shades, 
screen, satisfactory acoustical ar- 
rangements, and electrical outlets. 
. Some architects and school ad- 
ministrators have held that paint- 
ing brown and tan classroom walls 
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in shades of green, yellow, or blue 
will transform the. institutional ef- 
fect of the standard classrooms. Al- 
though no one would deny that the 
proposed change is both desirable 
and beneficial, it is at most only 
covering the leopard’s spots with- 
out altering his basic character. 
The classroom, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, must be 
fundamentally changed if it is to 
be a positive influence in facilitating 
education. 

Even a casual study of recent ac- 
complishments in adapting class- 
room architecture to special func- 
tions will reveal such significant 
changes in space layout and room 
design that one can scarcely be 
accused of dreaming when he pre- 
dicts that the functional classroom 
of the future will provide suitable 
space layouts for study and group 
instruction, for constructive activi- 
ties, for committee work by pupils, 
and for the effective use of all 
types of audio-visual aids. 

Anyone who has attended a mod- 
ern high school of considerable size 
in recent years can readily identify 
many classrooms, such as the type- 
writing room, the foods laboratory, 
the fine-arts room, and others, by 
their functional equipment and phys- 
ical arrangements. In some of the 
newer schools the arrangement of 
the furniture and the general char- 
acteristics of a room will indicate 
whether it is used by a teacher of 
mathematics, social sciences, or for- 
eign languages. 

Many of the differences now found 
in high-school classrooms are the 


result of changes brought about by 
the ingenuity of some teacher in bet- 
ter adapting the modifiable aspects 
of the room to her own purposes, 
When such teachers are encouraged 
to offer suggestions regarding build. 
ing features, then the standardized 
classroom will take on the physical 
features necessary for carrying out 
the special purposes for which it is 
intended. 

Of course there are people who 
will say that even the best planned 
classroom of today is likely to be 
outmoded in ten or twenty years. 
Only a rare optimist would even 
hope that a classroom could be 
planned so as to maintain its func 
tional aspects forever. The realist, 
however, knows that teachers in the 
future will find the handicaps of 
classrooms relative and that the ad- 
justment of material facilities to 
educational purposes will be easier 
if the facilities have been function 
ally planned in the first place. 

Progress in development of school 
construction has been slow. The en- 
couragement of ideas on the part 
of those who use the buildings and 
the sifting and pooling of the wis 
dom thus secured, however, have 
had a powerful effect on the crea 
tive imagination of designing archi- 
tects and on the practical judgment 
of school officials. The end result, 
namely, a structure which serves 
its purpose perfectly, is still unreal- 
ized, but the trend of progress is 
clear. It is not implausible to expect 
that the school buildings of the fu 
ture will be the cause of educational 
progress. 
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& ECAUSE parents often know 
more than they put into words, 
the teacher who can gain their 
confidence will find them a gold 
mine of understanding. 

Therefore, when several parents 
came to us recently asking that we 
hold an evening meeting which 
fathers as well as mothers could 
attend, we seized on the oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with our 
kindergarten and first-grade parents 
and immediately started planning. 
The first part of the meeting we 
decided to devote to an educational 
mixer based on questions submitted 
by the parents; the next half hour 
toa group discussion, led by the 
teachers, on the questions; and the 
last portion to a social hour, re- 
freshments, and visiting in the 
children’s classrooms. 

The invitations which we sent 
home by the children asked that 
the parents write down and send 
0 us any questions they might 
have concerning their child’s edu- 
ation or behavior. After we re- 
ctived the questions, we classified 
them into four groups — questions 
on emotional reactions, social reac- 
tions, health, and techniques and 
the building of skills—and typed 
each one on a slip of paper. A dif- 
ferent color was used for each kind 
of question. Realizing that parents 
would come if their questions were 
discussed, we included every ques- 


ight seem. 


tional int regardless of how trivial some 





Parents and Teachers Work Together 


ELizABETH CASTLE AND Maria WIENCKE 


In Childhood Education 
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To help our student teachers 
learn how to conduct meetings in 
their own teaching situations, we 
included them as hostesses. At 
the beginning of the evening each 
person drew a colored slip of paper 
and the mixer began. The four 
groups met in two rooms and since 
they then divided into small groups, 
the conversation was more intimate 
and opinions were expressed more 
freely than they might have been 
otherwise. Following are some of 
the questions submitted by parents. 

1. Questions on emotional reac- 
tions: 

Is a five- or six-year-old child 
mature enough to see a Walt Dis- 
ney film? 

Suppose a child likes to rock in 
a rocking chair and sing in rhythm 
to the rocking. Can the constant 
use of this habit be conducive to 
idleness and stereotyped thinking? 

If a child is strongwilled because 
of selfconfidence and selfreliance, 
how can he be trained to be less 
bossy and yet retain the quick re- 
sponse? 

Should a parent “give in” to 
teasing? Should teasing be allowed? 
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2. Questions on social relations: 

Is it necessary for a busy parent 
to stop all work and devote a spe- 
cial time to the children each day? 

Should a father put a child to 
bed at night and be partly respon- 
sible for bedtime care, such as 
prayers? 

How can we avoid making our 
children “soft” and unprepared for 
the knocks of life? Apparently 
children who have had the fewest 
advantages learn earlier to care for 
themselves; at least they are often 
more selfreliant. 

Should the question, “What will 
the neighbors think of you?” be 
used to check wrongdoing? Should 
a young child be conscious of the 
opinions of others? 

Are bribes ever permissible to 
persuade the child to do something 
at a certain time? 

How can I make my child play 
with more children rather than 
stay closely in one clique? 


3. Questions on health: 

Is a closer relationship regard- 
ing health habits possible between 
home and school? 

How can we help our children 
overcome nervous habits such as 
nail biting, finger sucking, lip bit- 
ing, twitching? 

4. Questions on techniques and 
building skills: 

When a child wants to learn to 
read, is it advisable to help him, 
or should he wait until he is in 
the first grade? Does the same ap- 
ply to numbers and the alphabet? 

How can I encourage an inter- 


est in free drawing and painting? 
My child likes to color in books 
but lacks the selfconfidence to at- 
tack an original piece of work. 

Which is easier for a child—to 
listen to explanations or reasons 
for a certain duty, or the simple 
command to do it? Is not less talk. 
ing better for everyone involved? 

How long should a child of six 
be able to concentrate on any prob- 
lem suited to his individual inter- 
est and understanding? 

Should a girl be encouraged to 
choose which dress she should 
wear, or should a boy choose his 
shirt or sweater? 

At what age should a child be- 


gin to do chores around the house? 


The entire group met again af 
ter the small group discussions and 
each teacher chose a question on 
which to talk to all the parents. 
When the floor was opened again 
for any further questions regarding 
the educational mixer, the hetero 
geneous group provided a lively 
session. Then, in order to provide 
an opportunity for parents to talk 
more personally with their chil 
dren’s teachers and to view the 
classroom displays, each parent ate 
lunch in his child’s room. 

Such a meeting as the one de 
scribed gives parents a real insight! 
into what their children are doing 
and helps them to understand why 
their children discuss the things 
they do. Mixers can be an invalu 
able aid in impressing on parents 


the importance of close coopera-}) 


tion between home and school. 
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Education During the War 


Beatrice Kinc 


In Soviet Russia Today 


= education, in spite of 
the attention it received from both 
educators and the government, suf- 
fered considerably in the war, par- 
ticularly in the first year of the 
conflict. At the outbreak of hostilities, 
shools were on vacation and 
thousands of children were in Pi- 
oneer Camps from which they were 
compelled to evacuate as the en- 
emy approached. Later, of course, 
it was necessary for schools in the 
ity to evacuate their students, each 
shool making its own arrange- 
ments with its host before leaving. 

Incredible demands were made on 
the teachers in charge of evacua- 
tion because it was not unusual for 
aschool train to be shunted hither 
ad yon en route so as to make 
way for war transports going west. 
Occasionally trains were machine- 
gunned by enemy planes. 

Nor was it easy for school au- 
thorities in the areas to which the 
children were sent. Apart from 
having to share schools, many ar- 
ts lost buildings due to official 
fequisitioning, so that a building 
might be used in rotation by three 
shools. One school building, as a 
matter of fact, housed ten schools 
and one industrial, training college, 
working in four shifts from 8:00 
am. one day until 2:00 the next 
morning. For children under 12 
who remained in such cities as 
Moscow or Leningrad, the only ed- 
uation was that which could be 
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given in small groups where a 
teacher was available. 

With the defeat of the Germans 
at Moscow and Stalingrad, educa- 
tors, supported and encouraged by 
the government, undertook to solve 
both the practical problems aris- 
ing directly out of the war and the 
purely educational problems stem- 
ming from the twenty-odd years of 
educational practice to which the 
theory of the laboratory and study 
had been subjected. 

Although more than 3000 school 
buildings were erected during the 
war period, most were in former 
backward and undeveloped areas. 
Schools were set up wherever 
the war or planning before the 
war so stimulated industrial or ag- 
ricultural development that a set- 
tlement was created. In the Yakut 
Autonomous Republic, much of 
which lies beyond the Arctic cir- 
cle and which was 87 percent illit- 
erate prior to 1917, 540 schools 
were functioning by 1944. 

The liberated areas, too, pre- 
sented a difficult problem. The Ger- 
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mans had destroyed or seriously 
damaged over 23,000 schools in 
RSFSR. Nevertheless, by May, 
1945, there were 35,000 schools, 
both new and repaired, function- 
ing in the liberated areas. Enrol- 
ments totalled about 4,800,000 pu- 
pils. Such astonishing results could 
not have been achieved without 
the aid of the whole community. 

The Soviet Union, like all other 
countries, suffered an acute teacher 
shortage. The output of training 
colleges and institutes had never 
quite kept up with the expansion 
of education, and when the war 
broke out many teachers volun- 
teered and many others were called 
up. Before the end of a year, how- 
ever, serious measures were taken 
to repair losses and to insure an 
adequate supply of teachers. 

In the three years following 1941, 
the Teaching Schools trained 65,- 
000 teachers for the kindergarten 
and primary grades, while the 
Teachers’ Institutes and Pedagogi- 
cal Institutes turned out some 21,- 
000 instructors for intermediate 
and higher grades. A total of 26,- 
000 persons completed a variety of 
other courses. Since obviously the 
normal training institutions could 
not solve the problem, other meas- 
ures were adopted. Among these 
is a one-year course designed for 
persons who have completed ei- 
ther intermediate or high school. 
Those who have only an interme- 
diate-school education are required 
to take a general-education course 
to bring themselves up to high- 
school level. Six-month and even 


one-month courses were set up, all 
of them carrying the provision that 
both general and professional ed- 
ucation must be continued in spare 
time until the teacher has attained 
the normal standards of education, 

To solve the problem of text- 
books and equipment local initia- 
tive was encouraged. A director of 
education in the Leningrad region, 
for example, set up printing, book- 
binding, and equipment shops from 
which she supplied schools in the 
entire region after her own needs 
had been met. 

During the war many boys and 
girls anywhere above 12 years of 
age, although they had not been 
encouraged to do so, left school to 
enter industry. Older boys and 
girls who had served with the 
guerrillas or had been freed from 
occupation had missed one or two 
years of school. For such persons 
as these the normal educational 
facilities had little to offer, yet it 
was important that the academic 
level of these children be raised. 

In 1943, therefore, schools were 
set up on factory premises, with 
the management obliged to equip 
the necessary classrooms and labo 
ratories. Here those under 16, work- 
ing in shifts which fit in with 
their work, got nine hours’ school- 
ing a week. It was planned, by 
using new methods, to accomplish 
in one year what usually takes two, 
completing the high-school syllabus 
by the age of 17. At the end of a 
year, the results were reviewed and 
there was criticism of the work of 
the school and of the lack of su 
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pervision on the part of some fac- 
tories to insure full attendance. 
There was a feeling that the num- 
ber of hours should be raised to 12. 

In the liberated areas of the Len- 
ingrad region, 23 special schools 
with workshops on a factory level 
were created to take care of ado- 
lescents whom the war experience 
had matured too swiftly. Here they 
were treated as adults, being paid 
for their work, etc. 

Nine Suvorov schools, whose 
purpose is to prepare Red Army 
oficers, were established in 1943. 
Priority to enter such schools is 
given boys, one or both of whose 
parents fell while on active serv- 
ice, whether they were officers or 
privates, or whose parents took 
part in guerrilla work. Next come 
children of other officers and men. 
Comparable to the Suvorov schools 
ae the Nakhimov schools for the 
preparation of naval officers. In 
both types of schools, where nor- 
mal entrance age is now seven, 
there is at the age of 16 a review 
of the boys’ or parents’ decision to 
eter the service. These schools, 
like all those which train directly 
for industry, are free, furnish uni- 
forms, boarding accommodations, 
and later grants where necessary. 

Training for junior posts in in- 
dustry and the professions went on 
ata rapid tempo during the war. 
In 1944, 350,000 boys and girls of 
14 years entered these schools for 
their two-year courses. Due to the 
lowering of the beginning of com- 
pulsory education from eight to 
sven years and a conscquent low- 


ering of the high-school leaving 
age to 17, there was an increase 
of 2,000,000 in the ordinary school 
population in 1944-45. 

Higher education showed similar 
wartime activity. Students were de- 
ferred until they finished their 
training—military training had to 
be included in the course—and 
arts faculties were not closed down. 
Perhaps the most important educa- / 
tional event was the setting up of 
an Academy of Pedagogical Science 
for research, investigation, and train- 
ing of personnel for teaching posts 
in higher education. 

Socialist competition, which some 
enthusiasts applied in school and 
which led to a number of absurd- 
ities, was excluded in 1943 as a 
means of obtaining good work or 
discipline. Those who receive 
certain marks on high-school ma- 
triculation are awarded medals 
which carry with them maintenance 
grants and remission of fees. 

Schools, in order to prevent dis- 
cipline problems as much as pos- 
sible, operate on an extended day, 
i.e., when school ends for juniors, 
about noon, they are taken outside 
for two hours of supervised play; 
then after being given dinner, they 
are sent to rooms for either home- 
work or leisure activities. Where 
necessary, the children are given 
tea before their mothers call for 
them at the end of the day. 

There has been a great develop- 
ment of school workshops, both as 
a means of contributing to the war 
effort and as purposeful leisure ac- 
tivity. Here work is paid for. The- 
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atres and cinemas for youth have 
extended seasons; miniature rail- 
ways for children have resumed 
operation; sports stations, river sta- 
diums, sports schools, and amateur 
activities are all playing their part 
in dealing with the problem of or- 
phans and wandering children 
found by the Red Army. Well-or- 
ganized dispersal centers, children’s 
homes under the supervision of 
skilled educationists, and widespread 
adoption into families, while they 
have not eliminated instances of bad 
or anti-social behavior, have pre- 
vented any noticeable problem of 
delinquency. 

There is an emphasis in the 
schools on home and family life, 
while for both sexes logic has been 
introduced to help in the accuracy 
and clarity of thought which the 
Soviet Union prizes so highly. In- 
evitably, of course, qualities neces- 
sary to the winning of the war 
have been emphasized; and history, 
geography, and literature all have 
reflected the influence of the war 
in heightened awareness of na- 
tional achievement. 

It should not be imagined that 
the insistence on discipline means 


a suppression of individuality. The 
Russian conception of discipline 
means a civilized, cultivated indi- 
vidual who understands the impor- 
tance of regulations and rules which 
have been agreed on by the com- 
munity or decided on by a trusted 
superior. 

Some publications have made the 
statement that all secondary—high 
school—and_ university education 
has to be paid for. The decree pub- 
lished in 1940, which introduced 
fees for the last three years of the 
elementary school, technical schools, 
and higher educational institutions, 
provides free education for orphans. 
Education beyond the elementary 
school is free for all who attain 
the required standard for entrance, 
and a maintenance allowance is 
given for good work. During the 
war all education was free for sons 
and daughters of men and women 
serving in the armed forces, which 
made education almost entirely 
free. 

The task facing Soviet educa 
tors is not an easy one, but judg 
ing by the war years, we may have 
every confidence that it will be 
prosecuted adequately. 


u—A 


Pony Edition 


.” TUDENTS of Santa Ana, California, Junior College 
have issued a special pony edition of their paper, El Don, 
for distribution to students overseas, The edition contains 
four pages of material photographed from recent numbers 
of their newspaper. Members of the staff believe this is the 
first experiment of the kind in collegiate journalism. 
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Should School Marks Be Abolished? 


Warren. R. Goop 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


Wraar difference would it 
make in our schools if there were 
no marks—if the children went to 
school semester after semester, just 
as they do now, but received no 
reports to plague them at the end 
of each term? Many educators 
think that marks do more harm 
than good and therefore should be 
abolished. Here are some of the 
reasons they advance. 

Not so long ago quite a few 
children failed and had to repeat 
a subject or grade. It was discov- 
ered, however, that when a slow 
child had to take a grade the sec- 
ond time he didn’t add greatly to 
his knowledge of the work. To 
pass practically all the children, 
then, doesn’t hinder poor learners 
aid has the additional advantage 
of keeping them with other chil- 
dren of about their own age and 
social development. Now, in some 
schools, all of the children are 
passed from each grade to the next 
regardless of whether they have 
tached any arbitrary passing mark. 

When children go from one 
grade to the next, marks only in- 
dicate which ones are rated higher 
and which lower, with the bright 
ones, whether they try very hard 
or not, getting the good marks, 
and the duller pupils getting the 
poor ones no matter how much ef- 
fort they may have put forth. Un- 
der such circumstances marks only 
emphasize the differences in na- 





Warren R. Good 1s an Instructor in 
Education at the University of 
Michigan. Reported from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Ed- 
ucation Bulletin, XVII (October, 
1945), 6-9. 
tive intelligence, serving to reward 
those who are already better off 
than their comrades and to hurt 
children who may have done their 
best. 

Last year I heard a little girl 
talking with a friend about the 
marks she’d just got on her report 
card, She said, “I got a D in spell- 
ing; and I got an E in arithmetic 
and a D in English; but I got a C 
in music, and that was pretty 
good.” Although the poor little 
thing had done the best she could, 
all she got was discouragement and 
failure. 

But discouragement and failure, 
as our studies in psychology and 
plain common sense show us, only 
breed more discouragement and 
failure. And there’s no earthly rea- 
son why even the dull children 
shouldn’t succeed in school. The 
brighter ones, of course, can learn 
faster; but any child, even if he 
learns more slowly than the others, 
deserves a chance to see how well 
he is doing. ) Furthermore, he 
should be encouraged to learn what- 
ever is interesting and useful to 
him. 
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Already there have been some 
helpful changes in the marking sys- 
tem. For instance, it hasn’t been 
very long since most schools ex- 
pressed marks in percents, with 70 
considered to be a passing grade. 
Some teachers marked with such 
great precision that the percent- 
age scale wasn’t fine enough for 
them, and they took to dividing it 
into tenths of a percent. Obviously 
that was drawing things a little 
too fine. 

About 30 years ago the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools conducted a 
study to ascertain just how teach- 
ers did agree on marking. Select- 
ing what they believed to be the 
best teachers and using geometry 
since it seemed to be the subject 
which would vary least, the inves- 
tigators reproduced in facsimile an 
actual test paper. Each teacher was 
asked to grade the paper on the 
basis of 70 as a passing mark. The 
grades on this identical paper 
ranged all the way from 28 percent 
hopeless failure to practically per- 
to 92 percent—or all the way from 
fect. Soon after that most schools 
stopped marking on a percentage 
basis and adopted the A, B, C sys- 
tem. 

But even at that, everybody knows 
that it’s well-nigh impossible to tell 
the difference between a high C 
and a low B and that we just do 
the best we can in assigning grades. 
Although most try to distribute 
marks fairly, some teachers give 
nearly all A’s and others hardly 


ever think anyone deserves an A, 
Some teachers, too, are pretty gen- 
erous with the students who don’t 
make any trouble in class or those 
who take a pretty active part in 
classwork. All sorts of schemes 
have been devised to smooth out 
the unevenness in teachers’ mark 
ings, but none of them has worked 
very well. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the marking system isn’t much 
good in spite of improvements that 
have been made and in spite of 
teachers’ efforts to use it conscien- 
tiously. It isn’t reliable and the 
marks often discourage youngsters 
to the point where they feel they 
can’t succeed. Fortunately most of 
the students learn later that they 
can succeed out of school, but even 
those would be better off if they 
had more of the right kind of 
schooling. 

There should be some way a 
letting both pupils and parent 
find out what progress the child 
is making in school. But what 
really needs to be done is to makt 
sure that every child is succeeding 
at the job he is doing; for if any 
child isn’t succeeding, then it’ 
probably the school’s fault. So I'm 
ready to throw out the marking 
system, but that won’t do any 
good in a school where children 
still have to put in time on work 
that is out of touch with moder 
life or that is beyond their capabil- 
ities. The answer is to adjust the 
school to meet the needs of the 
children who attend. 
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Still No Fair Appraisal 
W. H. Lancetor 
In School and Society 


a. N view of the unquestioned 
educational significance and the 
elaborate five-volume report of the 
results of the Eight-Year Study, it 
is somewhat puzzling that there 
has to date been no careful, disin- 
terested evaluation of the work. It 
is not yet apparent whether the 
study has settled anything or not 
—nor even whether the published 
teport is to receive the attention 
that it fully merits. 

In an article entitled “A Close- 
Up of the Eight-Year Study,” (Jan- 
uary, 1944), the writer called at- 
tention to the fact that (1) a large 
majority of the 29 experimental 
schools included in the investiga- 
tion were institutions with programs 
so costly that their product could 
not fairly be compared with that of 
other schools generally; (2) because 
of their ample resources, the as- 
sumption was warranted that they 
employed, within limits, the most 
capable teachers available; (3) they 
maintained much lower pupil- 
teacher ratios than commonly found 
in the country’s secondary schools. 

Ralph W. Tyler, research direc- 
tor of the Eight-Year Study, has 
since denied that costs were appre- 
ciably greater in the experimental 
than in the comparison schools, 
stating that average costs in both 
groups fell between $185 and 
$190 per year. Because the ma- 
terial has been placed in dead 
storage where it cannot easily be 
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reached, I have been unable to 
procure the basic data used by the 
evaluation staff in order to discover 
the reason for the wide discrepancy 
between Tyler’s estimates and my 
own. 

My own calculations of the av- 
erage cost of the secondary pro- 
grams of the graduates of the ex- 
perimental schools exceeds his by 
more than 50 percent. In making 
them, I assumed that a represen- 
tative sample of the graduates in- 
cluded a follow-up study of college 
performance, with due weight given 
to the fact that a much larger per- 
centage of those completing the 
“high-cost” schools attend college 
than do the graduates of the “low- 
cost” schools, as indicated by the 
statements of their principals. Of 
the 29 experimental schools, 15 were 
private institutions whose average 
per-pupil cost after due allowance 
for scholarships was about $450 per 
year; five were independent high 
schools in relatively wealthy resi- 
dence districts with average cost 
of well over $260; four were uni- 


‘versity high schools whose per-cap- 


ita cost was probably well over $225; 
and the remainder were typical 
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high schools, all of them in cities 
of considerable size, whose costs 
averaged approximately $128. Al- 
though their enrolments were fairly 
large, only a small number of pu- 
pils were involved in the experi- 
ment. Hence it follows that these 
low-cost schools could not have 
greatly affected the average cost of 
the 29—provided that the group of 
students followed up in college 
was actually representative of the 
composite group who were included 
in the experimental programs of 
these schools, as should have been 
the case if the findings of the eval- 
uation staff are to be regarded as 
valid. If it was representative of the 
group, then the average cost for 
the experimental group could have 
been very little below $300. Even 
though I have not had access to the 
data available to the evaluation staff, 
I am still holding to my original 
figures as correct. 

Furthermore, the ability of the 
secondary-school teachers of the pu- 
pils making up the groups which 
were compared was not, by any 
valid standards, taken properly into 
account at any time, which means, 
in effect, that the evaluation staff 
assumed either (1) that the ability 
of the teachers was the same in all 
the schools whose graduates were 
included in either of the two groups, 
or (2) that the ability of the teach- 
ers does not affect the subsequent 
performance of the pupils. Neither 
assumption is tenable. Granting the 
difficulty of appraising accurately 
the collective ability of all the high- 
school teachers of even a single 


pupil, it does not justify the exclu- 
sion of teacher ability in evaluat- 
ing pupil performance. Any find- 
ings which do not take this factor 
into account cannot be regarded as 
valid. 

Two other mistakes, hardly less 
serious although of a different sort, 
seem to have been made in the 
final stages of the study. One of 
these is the employment of an eval- 
uation staff which was not well 
balanced as to its educational views 
and philosophies—or known to be 
impartial as between educational 
liberalism and conservatism. While 
those who interpreted the results 
of the study are held in highest es- 
teem by others of their profession, 
it is still true that the voice of the 
advocate rings out so often through- 
out the report that attitudes of 
wariness are set up in the minds of 
thoughtful readers. 

The other error was the placing 
of the data of the study where they 
cannot be reached readily by others 
who wish to check the methods 
employed or to evaluate the re- 
sults. Apparently there is no rea- 
son why the material should not 
have been turned over to some ed- 
ucational organization whose re- 
search facilities could be used to 
check methods and findings and to 
make the basic data, which so far 
have not been released, available to 
all. 

Supplemented by the findings of 
other investigations of smaller scope, 
the material of the Eight-Year 
Study might reveal the answers to 
some of our worst problems. 
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Community Service Motivation in 
Commercial Teaching 


Haroip Fercuson AND HERMAN O. Hovpe 


In the Journal of Business Education 


On entering the suite of offices 
which make up the commercial de- 
partment of Loveland High School, 
the visitor is greeted by the sight 
of pupils working on calculating 
machines, transcribing at typewrit- 
ers from dictating machine rec- 
ords, or doing any one of a num- 
ber of other practical office jobs. 
All of the rooms, from the busi- 
ness machine room clear on through 
to the headquarters of the depart- 
ment, are arranged to look and 
function like a modern business 
ofice. The curriculum offered is 
intensely practical, and because of 
the high degree of skill developed 
during their period of training, 
graduates are much in demand by 
local businessmen. 

All students who intend to grad- 
uate as office workers take two 
years each of shorthand and typing, 
followed by a year devoted to the 
study of business machines. Most 
students, after two years’ work 
which includes taking dictation and 
transcribing it under office condi- 
tions, are efficient enough to be 
valuable in any ordinary office. 
Training on business machines is 
divided into several six-week pe- 
riods, each of which is devoted to a 
specific phase of work or to the op- 
eration of a single machine. 

Equipment provided in the de- 
partment includes four calculators, 
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four adding machines, transcribers, 
a dictating machine, a shaver, a 
posting machine, an addressing ma- 
chine, both stencil and fluid-type 
duplicators, and filing systems. The 
department recently added to its 
store a full automatic bookkeeping 
and posting machine, a billing ma- 
chine, and an automatic calculator. 
Hence, at the end of his course, the 
student is familiar with and has a 
reasonable degree of proficiency in 
the operation of most machines. 

About a year ago the depart- 
ment, in order to provide valuable 
experience for its students and also 
to motivate them, set up a system 
of commercial service for the com- 
munity. Announcements were sent 
to all business firms, civic organi- 
zations, and to interested individ- 
uals telling them that the high 
school’s commercial department 
would do typing, duplicating, 
addressing, and similar jobs for the 
cost of materials only. As well as 


. fulfilling the purpose for which 


it was intended, this service has 
proved to be an excellent means of 
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selling the school to the commu- 
nity. 

During the first year of the 
community-service program, the de- 
partment completed 576 jobs, or 
an average of 32 daily. An analy- 
sis of the jobs completed during 
the first 24 weeks of operation 
shows that about one-third of 
the jobs undertaken were fin- 
ished in a day, while two days 
were required by approximately a 
quarter of them. Almost all of the 
remaining jobs took less than six 
days. Types of service included such 
diverse operations as typing of let- 
ters from direct dictation, transcrip- 
tion from shorthand notes and 
dictating-machine recordings, mim- 
eograph work, etc. The large vari- 
ety of operations not only prevented 
monotony but also acquainted stu- 
dents with the standards of many 
types of work. 

Students spend many extra hours 
working in the shop, which is 
constantly busy. There being only 
two instructors on the staff, the 
other three rooms are supervised 
by students. A responsible student 
selected by the staff to take charge 
of the office receives new jobs as 
they come in, recording on a work 
order form the name of the client, 
the class in which the work is to be 
done, time for which the completed 
job is promised, and the type of 
the job. Hence the students have 
many opportunities to develop self- 
reliance. 

To give them real practice in 
bookkeeping, the commercial stu- 
dents are made responsible for the 
accounts of all school organiza- 


tions. Funds are received in one 
central account and are paid out, 
on receipt of the proper voucher, 
by checks drawn by the secretary 
of the school district. By means of 
a visible card index system, the 
bookkeeping class takes care of all 
accounts of the newly organized 
school cafeteria. A record is made 
at noon of all persons patronizing 
the lunchroom, the accounts be- 
ing posted later in the day so that 
students may pay their luncheon 
fees at free moments. Receipts are 
issued and cash is checked fere- 


quenty to prevent any oppor- 
tunity for misappropriation of 
funds. 


As soon as students have mas- 
tered the fundamental skills, they 
are required to apply to business- 
men for part-time jobs. Usually for 
a period of six weeks at the end 
of the school year, they work, with- 
out pay, one or two hours daily. 
Businessmen have been so well 
pleased with the students’ work, 
however, that they often hire them 
to work outside of school hours 
for pay. An advantage of this pro- 
cedure is that the students get ac- 
quainted with one or more busi- 
nessmen and often have an oppor- 
tunity to take fulltime employ- 
ment at the end of the school year. 

The instructors feel that a great 
deal of progress has been made 
during the one year in which this 
plan has operated. In the past, 
many schools have used the com- 
mercial department as a dumping 
ground for inferior students, but 
the project outlined above seems to 
be a step toward better selection. 
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Methods of Teaching Reading 


G. T. BuswE.i 
In Non-oral Reading 


a VEN though the term “non- 
oral” reading might seem to indi- 
cate a revival of the old battle be- 
tween the advocates of silent and 
oral reading, such is not the case. 
The non-oral method is concerned 
with completing the job undertaken 
in the early 1920’s when silent read- 
ing was introduced as the major 
method of teaching reading in the 
elementary school. Much so-called 
“silent” reading, it has been discov- 
ered, differs from oral reading not 
in the psychological processes in- 
volved but only in the absence of 
sound. What the non-oral method 
seeks to do, therefore, is to free the 
reading process from the restrictions 
of subvocalization and enable the 
reader to proceed as rapidly as he 
can comprehend. With new or diffi- 
cult material, one may not be able 
to read more rapidly to himself than 
he can aloud; but with most read- 
ing, the restricting factor in rate is 
not comprehension but the percep- 
tual difficulty of being unable to get 
meaning directly from the printed 
symbols without the intervention of 
subvocalization. 

When the reading rate is slower 
than the rate of comprehension, the 
mind is free to carry on an inde- 
pendent line of thought while the 
individual is reading, which results 
in mind-wandering. This is particu- 
larly observable in oral reading; for 


a person can read aloud with all the: 


semblance of complete understand- 
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ing, as far as the listener is con- 
cerned, although the reader’s mind 
may be on something entirely for- 
eign to what he’s reading. There 
is ample evidence that a rate of si- 
lent reading much beyond the usual 
300 words per minute is possible 
with those readers who can free 
themselves from the habit of inner 
speech or word-by-word conscious- 
ness when reading. 

A person for whom the reading 
process is slow and cumbersome 
will not read much. Processes are 
learned, and, just as in other activ- 
ities, there is good form and there 
is bad form in reading. American 
schools have introduced a number 
of important improvements in the 
process of reading, one of which is 
the abandonment of the practice 
of teaching reading and spelling to- 
gether. It is now clearly understood 
that spelling is one process and read- 
ing is another—they are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, psychologically antago- 
nistic—and the separation of these 
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two activities in school resulted in 
decided advantages in both cate- 
gories. 

The functions of reading in re- 
lation to oral language have not yet 
been clarified. An ability to say the 
words orally in reading is still ac- 
cepted in many schools as evidence 
that the reader understands what he 
reads, although there is very little 
basis for such faith. Just as the re- 
lation of the alphabet to the teaching 
of reading and the relation of spell- 
ing to the teaching of reading were 
clarified during earlier periods of 
education, now one of the major 
problems remaining for the lan- 
guage-arts group is a clarification of 
the relationship between true silent 
reading and oral language. The es- 
sence of the problem is the psycho- 
logical process that goes on in the 
mind of the learner for each type 
of activity. 

Reading can be made a far more 
efficient process than it has so far 
been made in the schools. Essen- 
tially, reading is a process of com- 
prehension rather than one of 
saying words, which, whether done 
orally or subvocally, takes so much 
time that the efficiency of the read- 
ing process may be lost. Really su- 
perior readers, therefore, are those 
who have learned to read without 
the restrictions of subvocalization, 
and the work of the high school 
and college would be immeasurably 
lessened if in the elementary schools 
all persons could be given a read- 
ing method which requires no ar- 
ticulation whatever. The oral-lan- 
guage program should not inter- 
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fere with the development of effec. 
tive reading habits, nor should the 
oral-reading program be limited by 
being tied to a type of reading with 
which it is incompatible. 

Since most of the functional pur- 
poses of ora] reading except those 
of showing off are not needed un- 
til after the pupil leaves the elemen- 
tary grades, the oral-reading pro 
gram might well be postponed un- 
til effective silent-reading habits 
are established. Little would be lost 
and much might be gained by re- 
lating phonics to oral language, 
thus differentiating the demands of 
a silent non-oral reading program 
and those of an oral-language pro- 
gram. The two processes are psy- 
chologically different. 


Clarity in regard to the mental 
processes involved in reading and 
in oral language is particularly im- 
portant at the present time because 
of the emphasis on an integrated and 
articulated language-arts program. 
Integration means relating in an 
intelligent fashion; it means seeing 
relationships; and it demands some 
sort of organization. Some persons, 
however, have the idea that inte- 
gration means an_ indiscriminate 
and incidental mixing of whatever 
education deals with. Such a pro- 
cedure can only result in a mess. In- 
tegration of the language-arts pro- 
gram implies an understanding of 
learning processes which in some 
combinations will support one an- 
other and in other combinations 
will work directly against one an- 
other. Oral language and silent read- 





ing should be related but not mixed. | 
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In respect to reading, the obliga- 
tion of the elementary school is to 
develop in the child an ability to 
comprehend, with an appropriate 
rate, materials that are within the 
range of his vocabulary and his ex- 
perience. Given these conditions, it 
is entirely possible for a child by 
the end of the sixth grade to read 
as rapidly and as competently as 
an adult. High schools and colleges 
would profit greatly from the as- 
surance that entering students would 
know how to read without any sub- 
vocalization and with a complete 
freedom from perceptual restric- 
tions that interfere with rapid com- 
prehension. Even at the graduate 
level, one finds many persons who 
are basically intelligent but whose 
processes of reading are still crude. 

Learning to read is by no means 
confined to the elementary school. 
The high school’s task is to extend 
the vocabulary range into the vari- 
ous fields of technical terminology 
and to improve the pupil’s under- 
standing so that the common con- 
cepts he possesses at the end of ele- 
mentary school will develop into 
the more specialized ones to be 
found in high-school subjects and 
in life outside the school. If the 
high school, in its remedial-reading 
program, must go back to the work 
the elementary school should have 


accomplished, its work will be ham- 
pered; if the elementary school at- 
tempts to teach too many kinds of 
differentiated reading, it may not 
be able to do its own basic work. 
The reading program would be 
much clarified if the elementary 
school would understand that its 
principal obligation is to give chil- 
dren a process of reading by which 
printed symbols can be compre- 
hended directly without any sort of 
oral or subvocal articulation. At 
present the elementary school is not 
discharging this obligation. 

The non-oral method of reading, 
far from being a fad, is the logical 
next step in the evolution of the 
teaching of reading. The schools of 
Chicago have done the profession a 
service in emphasizing this distinc- 
tion in process; and while the prob- 
lem is not yet solved, some of the 
difficulties have been recognized 
and some promising leads have been 
furnished. Continued study and ex- 
periment might result in an im- 
provement comparable in_ signifi- 
cance to the break from the alpha- 
bet method, from teaching reading 
and spelling in combination, and 
from the use of oral reading as the 
basic method. The program ahead 
should be one of experiment rather 
than one of argument. Argument 
alone won’t provide the solution. 


al CCORDING to Dr. Irving Lorge, most of the text- 
books in use in New York City’s Harlem schools are too 
difficult for the grade level for which they were written. 
Dr. Lorge advocated a readability clinic to which text- 
book publishers might turn for an analysis of books. 








A Note on Oral Reading 


HE EN Price anp J. B. Stroup 


In the Quarterly Journal of Speech 


—JuRING the past few decades 
there has been evident in our 
schools a gradual increase in the 
amount of attention given to silent 
reading and a decline in the empha- 
sis on oral reading. Research which 
began on a small scale at the begin- 
ning of the century focused atten- 
tion on the disparity in rate between 
oral and silent reading and led to the 
discovery that pupils in the inter- 
mediate grades read faster silently 
than orally. E, E. Oberholtzer re- 
ported a rate of 126 words per min- 
ute for oral reading and a rate of 
138 words for silent reading at the 
third-grade level; at the sixth grade 
the comparative rates stood at 168 
and 234 words respectively. W. S. 
Gray obtained the following aver- 
ages per minute in comparable pas- 
sages by oral and silent methods: 
grade two, 112 and 87; grade four, 
189 and 207; grade six, 228 and 
252; grade nine, 234 and 255. G. T. 
Buswell obtained a greater number 
of fixation pauses in oral than in 
silent reading in all grades except 
the first. For example, at grade five 
the average number for silent read- 
ing per 21-pica line was 6.9; for 
oral reading, 8.7. Although not phe- 
nomenal, the foregoing differences 
in rate are substantial. Individual 
differences in rate of silent reading 
being much greater than in oral 
reading, we should expect slow si- 
lent readers to read as fast orally 
as silently, while rapid silent readers 
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should exceed their oral rate by a 
wide margin. Such is the case. 
By the early 1920’s authorities 
generally agreed that instruction 
above the primary grades should 
emphasize silent reading, and in- 
struction in silent reading now pre- 
dominates at all grade levels, includ- 
ing the first. Authorities reasoned 
that since oral reading is generally 
slower than silent reading, undue 
stress on reading aloud has a re- 
tarding effect on silent reading be- 
cause it promotes the tendency to 
subvocalize; and nearly every writer 
on the subject in recent years has 
expressed the opinion that much 
of the reading difficulty in high 
schools can be attributed to an over- 
emphasis in the elementary schools 
on reading aloud. It is rather curi- 
ous, however, that these opinions 
have not been subjected to thorough 
experimental investigation. While 
we do not make the direct assertion 
that no direct experimental evidence 
in support of the proposition is to 
be found, inspection of more than 
1200 published investigations on 
reading and dozens of books on 
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reading in which statements are 
found concerning the ill effects of 
oral reading has failed to reveal a 
single instance in which those state- 
ments are supported by experi- 
mental evidence. 

Even though our quest for experi- 
mental data apropos of the effect of 
oral reading on silent reading has 
met with failure, we do not believe 
that the subject should be summar- 
ily dismissed. It may be said that 
the question of the undesirability 
of teaching silent reading predomi- 
nantly by oral methods is not an 
issue; what we need to know is 
whether or not the amount of prac- 
tice and training necessary to the 
fostering of easy and effective oral 
reading habits actually interferes 
with silent reading. It is one thing 
to aver that undue reliance on oral 
reading as a method of teaching si- 
lent reading tends to make for 
slower reading than does proper em- 
phasis on silent reading; it is quite 
another to maintain that effective 
oral reading habits may not be de- 
veloped along with good silent read- 
ing habits. 

To assume that each habit will 
have some interfering and some fa- 
cilitating effects on the other is log- 
ical. There being so many common 
elements in the two forms of read- 
ing, the positive or facilitating ef- 
fects should outweigh the negative 
or interfering ones because psycho- 
logical experiments on the transfer 
of training have shown that, in the 
case of two habits involving certain 


antagonistic elements, transfer ef- 


fects which are negative in the ini- 


tial stages may become positive 
with continued practice. 

There seems, then, to be no 
plausible reason why good instruc- 
tion given simultaneously in both 
oral and silent reading should not 
have a mutually beneficient effect. 
Although oral reading no longer 
features prominently in entertain- 
ment, there still remain cases, such 
as in the reading of minutes, etc., 
where efficiency in this skill is de- 
sirable. Futhermore, implemented 
by prudent use of drills in pronun- 
ciation, enunciation, and rhythm, 
oral reading gives the child effective 
speech practice. 

On the other hand, those educa- 
tors who in former years decried the 
heavy reliance on oral reading as a 
method of teaching reading were 
probably justified, for it may well 
be that the heavy emphasis on read- 
ing aloud was conducive to exces- 
sive articulation in silent reading. 
We do not really know how preva- 
lent subvocal reactions were in that 
day, and there is reason to believe 
that subvocalization is the rule 
rather than the exception even to- 
day. Gray has reported that of a 
group whose reading rates vary 
from 111 to 234 words per minute, 
39.9 percent gave evidence of much 
vocalization; 34.4 gave evidence of 
a little; 27.7 gave evidence of none. 
In a group reading at rates varying 
from 360 to 600 words per minute, 
none gave evidence of much vocal- 
ization; 40 percent showed a little; 
60 percent, none. Since so little at- 
tention has been given to oral read- 
ing in our schools in recent years, 
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however, we may infer that undue 
attention to oral reading in former 
times was not the only cause of vo- 
calization in reading. 

There is a substantial body of ex- 
perimental data for the thesis that 
thinking and learning always in- 
volve motor reactions, vocal or oth- 
erwise. Even though motor reac- 
tions may be necessary in silent 
reading if the reader is to get the 
sense of what he’s reading, does it 
necessarily follow that he must say 
each word subvocally? It would ap- 


pear to be sufficient to react to the 
ideas conveyed. There seems to be 
some warrant for the claim that to 
verbalize implicitly or otherwise, in 
the sense of saying the words of the 
text, is an impediment. Here, also, 
it must be admitted that the claim 
is based more on inference and in- 
trospection than on solid experi- 
mental findings. One does not, it 
seems, vocalize when he listens; al- 
though, according to the motor 
theory, there should be some sort 
of motor reaction. 


RR 


Teaching the Alphabet i the Good Old Days 


a ’ts nat method of teaching 
the alphabet is terrible to contem- 
plate. It is the method in which all 
of us present were taught. . . . Now, 
teacher, you have had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the phonic 
method of our Training Class, and 
no doubt have said to yourself, 
“Why was I so dull as to attempt 
to force and scold children into that 
which may be made so delightful, 
so exciting?” 

You have seen how this difficulty 
can be converted, not so much into 
an advantage as into a joy, a de- 
light. What play or game can keep 
a phonic pupil away from his read- 
ing exercise? But does this Normal 
phonic method of teaching require 


more time and labor on the part 
of the teacher? No, you have well 
judged that it saves more than 
three-fourths of the time required 
by any other method, not excepting 
the more recently introduced word 
method, or the other phonic meth- 
ods so called. But the point I wish 
to make is that in this case strategy 
converts repulsive drudgery into 
exciting exercise, and that which 
before made it necessary to force 
the little fellows off to school now 
draws them in spite of themselves. 
I have known a little boy to run 
away from home without his din- 
ner in order to read with his class. 
—School Management (Alfred Hol- 
brook, 1873). 
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Frank W. Hussparp 
In Childhood Education 


mF is the teacher, so is the 
school.” This venerable cliché de- 
serves careful consideration, not be- 
cause of its age, but because it hap- 
pens to be an inescapable truth. 
Any beautiful goals that may be 
dreamed up as educational objec- 
tives will remain merely ideals un- 
til the schools are provided with 
the number and quality of teachers 
who can attain the desired ends; 
planning, administration, fine build- 
ings, and textbooks can have signi- 
ficance only through what happens 
in the individual school and class- 
room. In short, it is the teacher who 
gives significance to all the other 
factors operating in education. 


America has about a million teach- 
ers, of whom 850,000 are employed 
in public elementary and secondary 
schools. Even in ordinary times some 
teachers are restless. They seek bet- 
ter paying positions; they want free- 
dom from small-town restrictions; 
they look for larger professional and 
cultural opportunities; some of them, 
because of marriage, retirement, or 
a desire to enter some other field 
of activity, leave the profession en- 
tirely. During the past four years, 
however, the rate of turnover has 
doubled. Instead of one teacher in 
ten being new to her position each 
year, two out of ten positions are 
filled by new employees. 

The total number of teaching po- 


sitions has decreased by about 50,000 © 


since Pear] Harbor. Local school 
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systems have dropped positions be- 
cause of lack of qualified personnel 
to fill them; because enrolments, 
particularly in secondary schools, 
have fallen off; and because the 
money made available from unfilled 
positions could be used as an ad- 
ditional inducement for other teach- 
ers to remain. 

To fill the gaps in active service, 
state departments of education have 
reluctantly issued wartime and 
emergency certificates to teachers 
who have not completed teacher- 
preparation courses, to former teach- 
ers (mostly married women) who 
have returned to work for the du- 
ration, and in many instances to 
almost anyone who was willing to 
teach school under present condi- 
tions. At least 80,000 persons, or 
2000 percent more than in normal 
times, are now employed on emer- 
gency certificates. 


For the past three years, enrol- 
ments in teachers colleges have av- 
eraged about half of the usual 
amount. School systems, instead of 
absorbing 150,000 graduates over 
this period, have had less than a 
third of the normal supply from 
which to fill vacancies. 
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The reasons for the present crit- 
ically low teacher supply may be 
classified under two categories: (1) 
the war, and (2) the public’s atti- 
tude toward teachers and educa- 
tion. 

That the war would displace mil- 
lions of people, upsetting school en- 
rolments and teacher placements, 
is perfectly understandable. Every- 
one expected that many older chil- 
dren would be attracted by the 
high wages paid in war industries 
and hence would drop out of school, 
and it was perfectly clear that the 
draft would draw many young men 
teachers and prospective teachers. 

It was not foreseen, however, that 
(1) thousands of older men teachers 
would be drawn away from pre- 
induction training programs; (2) 
the armed services would lure many 
young women teachers away from 
the classroom; (3) thousands of 
young women would prefer factory 
work to a preparation for a lifetime 
of teaching after the war; (4) thou- 
sands of young men and women 
teachers would give up their class- 
rooms for the higher wages of fac- 
tory and government employment; 
and (5) countless schoolboards 
would have to be overwhelmed by 
pressure from both lay and profes- 
sional groups before they would ad- 
just salary schedules enough at least 
to slow down the exodus from the 
classroom. 

These unexpected events are really 
not phenomenons of the war and 
emergency period. Most of them are, 
on the contrary, intensified and spe- 
cial forms of the personnel prob- 


lems which have beset public edu- 
cation for many years. Their roots 
extend into the past, where they 
have always fed and will continue 
to feed on public indifference on 
the one hand and professional dis- 
organization on the other. 

According to public opinion polls, 
the American people believe in ed- 
ucation and want more of it. Their 
general, mystical faith in the value 
of schools, however, takes little cog- 
nizance of the relationships between 
good schools and good teachers. 

Teachers, too, have been at fault. 
Women have made teaching a way 
station on the road to marriage; 
men have made it a stepping stone 
to more socially and financially re- 
munerative positions. Thousands of 
teachers have seen no need for pro- 
fessional solidarity, and only with 
great reluctance have teachers en- 
couraged young men and women 
to follow in their footsteps. 

Out of this indifference have 
arisen three widely accepted and 
closely related ideas: (1) anyone 
can teach school; (2) salaries are 
unimportant; and (3) teachers are 
well intentioned but relatively un- 
important public servants. These 
beliefs affect every day practice; 
practice affects the morale of those 
in service as well as the new sup 
ply of teachers; and the morale of 
those in service affects public atti- 
tudes. Unless both laymen and ed- 
ucators get more constructive opin- 
ions, we shall continue to have fer- 
tile soil for the unfortunate condi- 
tions which now exist. 

Most of us, when we're seriously 
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ill, insist on having a competent 
doctor. But few parents are inter- 
ested in what degrees a teacher has; 
and teachers, even if they do happen 
to have diplomas, file them in desk 
drawers. There’s a life or death mo- 
tive, or at least physical discomfort, 
in the case of the doctor. But isn’t 
a stunted, misguided mental life 
apt to produce a certain amount of 
inconvenience? 

Strangely enough, one of the ma- 
jor professional skills of teaching, 
namely scholarship, is not rated 
very highly by most teachers. So 
long as the profession itself is 
ashamed of scholarship, then we 
shall continue to accept almost any- 
one as a prospective teacher; we 
shall grant certificates largely for 
persistence in accumulating college 
credits; we shall pay far less for 
unique instructional] skills than for 
heavy administrative responsibili- 
ties; we shall devote conventions to 
discussions of political issues rather 
than to clinics on instructional tech- 
niques; and we shall continue to 
give tenure protection to persons 
who are more inept than skilled in 
the teaching arts. 

The teaching profession, as well as 
the public, must adopt the view- 
point that our schools should be 
staffed with persons selected on the 
basis of scholarship, personality, in- 
telligence, and character and who 
have been given adequate prepar- 
ation to teach. Those who fail to 
measure up should be weeded out 
during the training period, and in- 


competent persons in service also 


should be replaced. Employment 


conditions, too, should be made 
more attractive. 

It isn’t enough merely for teach- 
ers to have high professional stand- 
ards and ideals. High standards 
are more likely to be associated with 
decent income, adequate housing, 
and the other necessities of life. To 
say, this, of course, does not deny 
the place of a “missionary zeal” for 
teaching, but no one would contend 
that the world should exist on a 
subsistence level simply to give in- 
dividual zeal a chance. 

In spite of advances in teachers 
salaries, there is obviously a need for 
action when in 1944 three out of 
every hundred teachers were paid 
less than $600 and twenty-three in 
each hundred received less than 
$1200. The school year 1942-43 
showed $1599 as the average annual 
salary of classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors. In eight 
states the average salary was less 
than $1000; in eighteen states it was 
less than $1200. Only five states paid 
averages above $2000 for 1942-43. 

What can society expect when the 
beginning teacher has to start at 
$800, $1000, or maybe even $1400 a 
year? The public gets (and prob- 
ably deserves) just about what it 
is willing to pay for. It is useless 
to talk about a highly skilled pro- 
fession, products of arduous train- 
ing, and careful selection, bound by 
a code of high performance—and 
then do nothing about salaries. 

One: characteristic of the leading 
professions is prestige, which means 
the force exerted by a group on the 
basis of past success or reputation. 
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Both the medical and legal profes- 
sions enjoy a high amount of pres- 
tige; teaching and some other emer- 
ging professional groups have less 
than they deserve. This may be 
due in part to the belief that “al- 
most anyone can teach school” and 
in part to the economic status of 
teachers. 


One element in winning prestige 
is that a profession must stand for 
something socially worthwhile, us- 
ually through its professional or- 
ganizations. The voice of an indi- 
vidual may win a personal follow- 
ing but only a group chorus can 
win prestige. A professional group 
that is absent at critical moments 
or evasive in attitude soon gets a 
record for expediency. 


At no time during the first 60 
years of the National Education As- 
sociation did more than one teacher 
in ten belong to the organization. 
Even today only three members in 


ten are enrolled, and annual mem. 
bership drives have been necessary 
to enlist even this proportion. In 
how many other professions is it 
necessary to hold a membership 
campaign? 

Action is needed to reach the 
goals of education in America. Real 
and permanent progress is possible 
only when America staffs her schools 
with competent, well-paid, forward- 
looking teachers. To have these 
things America must be willing to 
pay the price—in taxation, in esteem, 
and in contributing a reasonable 
share of its most competent human 
resources. 

Teachers, on the other hand, must 
take it on themselves to see that 
professional competence is contin- 
uously renewed, that morale is nour- 
ished by action and accomplish- 
ment, and that purposes are clearly 
marked. Great progress has been 
made, but much remains to be done. 


ra 


Postwar Pessimism 


nn to a poll conducted re- 
cently by the Institute of Student Opinion, 


only 36 percent of American high-school 





boys believe that the United Nations Organization will prevent another 
war. Girls were slightly less pessimistic, 41 percent of them replying in 
the affirmative to the question: “Do you believe that the United Nations 
Organization will prevent another world war during your lifetime?” Only 
36 percent of the adults polled in a recent Gallup survey thought the 
United Nations Charter would not prevent future wars. 

Even those students who were most optimistic showed little faith in 
UNO alone. They believe that UNO and the atom bomb or UNO and 
war-weariness might prevent another conflict. 
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Surplus War Property 


GerorceE F. Zoox 


In the Educational Record 


7™ problem of approximately 
ten billion dollars worth of civil- 
ian-type surplus war goods to be 
disposed of in the domestic market 
is of vital importance to educational 
institutions, for these materials can 
aid substantially in postwar educa- 
tional expansion programs. 

In line with the recommendation 
of the Baruch-Hancock report which 
was published in February, 1944, the 
President appointed an administra- 
tor of surplus properties to deal 
with the problems arising out of 
the disposal of surpus war goods. 
This administrator, following a 
conference of a number of educa- 
tional and lay organizations which 
urged that the needs of educational 
institutions be considered in the 
distribution of supplies, invited the 
Commissioner of Education to ap- 
point an advisory committee made 
up of representatives of all levels of 
education to cooperate with the Sur- 
plus War Property Administrator 
in formulating policies and proce- 
dures. Recommendations agreed on 
by a subsequent conference spon- 
sored by the American Council on 
Education placed particular empha- 
sis on equal treatment of tax-sup- 
ported and privately controlled, tax- 
exempt institutions. 

The result of all this was the 
passage of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, which established a 


board of three members to deal with © 


disposal of surpluses. That Congress 
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took cognizance of the recommen- 
dations of the Council and other 
education organizations is evidenced 
in section 13 of the act, which pro- 
vides that “the Board shall prescribe 
regulations for the disposition of 
surplus property to the states... . 
and to tax-supported and nonprofit 
institutions, and shall determine 
on the basis of need what transfers 
shall be made.” It further states 
that the Board, in formulating reg- 
ulations, shall provide as much as 
possible: 

1. That surplus property appro- 
priate for school, classroom, or other 
educational use be sold or leased 
to tax-supported or other nonprofit 
educational _ institutions = which 
have been exempt from taxation 
under section 101 (6) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 

2. That in fixing the sale or lease 
value of surplus property, “the 
Board shall take into consideration 
any benefit which has accrued or 
may accrue to the United States 
from the use of such property” by 
educational institutions. 

3. That surplus property shall be 
disposed of so as to afford nonprofit 
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or tax-supported educational insti- 
tutions “an opportunity to fulfill, 
in the public interest, their legiti- 
mate needs,” 

4. That any property determined 
to have no commercial value may 
be donated to educational institu- 
tions. 

Since the passage of the Surplus 
Property Act, the Office of Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee has sub- 
mitted to the Surplus Property 
Board two reports, pertinent sec- 
tions of which were published in 
the Council’s Surplus Property 
Newsletter, No. 2. Chairman Gil- 
lette, as a concrete indication of his 
willingness to cooperate with the 
Office of Education, has invited the 
Federal Security Agency to assist 
his board in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act in supplying in- 
formation to eligible institutions 
and encouraging them to estimate 
their needs, in establishing criteri- 
ons to help them to determine their 
needs, in approving applications for 
the purchase of surplus property, 
and in collecting and summarizing 
data generally useful to the Board. 
Funds for this purpose will be avail- 
able to the Office of Education, but 
definite plans are unannounced. 

To provide educational institu- 
tions with current information on 


the surplus disposal program, the 
Surplus Property Newsletter, a joint 
publication of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the Educa- 
tional Buyers Association, supplies 
data relative to the policies and reg- 
ulations of the Board as they af- 
fect education and, wherever prac- 
ticable, offers specific buying sugges- 
tions. The Newsletter is sent to 
presidents and business officers of all 
colleges and universities, to state 
superintendents, state library exten- 
sion directors, and city superinten- 
dents and librarians in towns of 
100,000 or more population. Devel- 
opments are now being evaluated 
in order to determine effective 
means of assembling and distrib- 
uting information and giving direc- 
tion to the establishment of policies. 
The next few months should be 
important in the development of 
the surplus property disposal pro- 
gram of the government, and the 
law will probably be revised in some 
respects in order to simplify admin- 
istration. Both official and unofb- 
cial attitudes in Washington have 
been sympathetic toward the idea 
of using surpluses to assist educa- 
tion. Let us hope that these atti- 
tudes will be reflected in workable 
policies and regulations when the 
surpluses become available. 


ot CCORDING to a Surplus Property Board report, 
schools can expect to receive little in the way of visual 
materials from military sources. Much of the equipment 
produced has been lost in action or captured by the enemy. 
Surplus will be dribbled out to schools who have equip 
ment and personnel to permit the use of films but have no 
money to buy them at retail prices. 
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Contributions of Auditory Aids to Teaching 
Witu1aM B. Levenson 


In Teaching Through Radio 


Due only true measure of radio’s 
instructional value is the contribu- 
tion it makes toward the achieve- 
ment of the objectives of education. 
Any detailed discussion of gen- 
eral educational aims here would, 
of course, be superfluous; hence this 
material will be confined to a con- 
sideration of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the use of audi- 
tory aids in classroom teaching. 

Timeliness-—The radio can pre- 
sent and interpret news while it is 
still current, whereas the material 
contained in textbooks and even 
magazines may be history before it 
is off the press. Listening to selected 
news broadcasts and discussions of 
crucial issues will make current- 
events students increasingly aware 
of the complex problems they will 
be called on to solve when they 
reach voting age. 

In other fields as well, timeliness 
is essential. Vocational guidance, 
for instance, that is not closely re- 
lated to the ever-changing needs of 
the community and the current de- 
mands of industry can have little 
value. Recognizing that it is some- 
times difficult for teachers who are 
somewhat removed from industrial 
activity to keep themselves informed 
of changes, WLB of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and WOI of the 
University of Iowa have broadcast 
interviews with personnel and em- 
ployment managers, as well as with 
men on the job, emphasizing local 
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conditions, Response from high 
schools has indicated the success of 
these broadcasts. 

Pupil participation—The _ expe- 
riences most productive of learning 
are those which are firsthand, but 
life is so short and society is so com- 
plex that the average child cannot 
obtain firsthand knowledge of ev- 
erything. Radio, by opening the 
doors of the classroom to the out- 
side world, can help to overcome 
the tendency toward teaching that 
is purely vicarious. For the child 
who hears an actuality program, 
such as a presidential nomination 
or the opening session of Congress, 
history becomes a living and vibrant 
experience. 

Creation of desirable attitudes — 
There is much evidence to support 
the claim that radio accelerates the 
accumulation of facts. Far more 
important in a learning situation, 
however, is the learner’s attitude 
toward facts. Radio, through the 
use of such aids as drama and mu- 
sic, has learned to create the emo- 


. tional impact which is so often es- 


sential to developing desirable atti- 
tudes. The Here’s to Youth series, 
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a dramatization based on actual 
case histories of juvenile delinquency, 
is a splendid example of how radio 
can be slanted to create certain 
feelings. 

Additions to teaching staff—Ra- 
dio can bring before the micro- 
phone leaders in political, scienti- 
fic, industrial, and educational life. 
As these experts discuss material 
related to the interests and capaci- 
ties of the school child, they become 
members of the teaching staff of 
even the most isolated school. Sta- 
tion WNYC, for example, offered 
a parent-education series in which 
the instructor was a prominent 
judge; WBOE’s Current Issues fea- 
tured interviews in which local and 
national figures discussed signifi- 
cant questions of the day. 

Challenges dogmatic teaching and 
develops discrimination—Only the 
rare child will question the teacher’s 
point of view, evaluate the _pres- 
ence of bias in a textbook, or ana- 
lyze the prevailing beliefs in his 
community. Through listening to 
radio programs in which an opin- 
ion he has hitherto accepted as 
true is questioned by authorities 
who provide supporting evidence 
for their own contentions, however, 
the child learns the real meaning 
of suspended judgment. When he 
listens to a forum program in which 
even the experts disagree, the stu- 
dent begins to understand that ar- 
riving at the truth is not simple. 

Many teachers, by first determin- 
ing the present tastes of their pu- 
pils, evaluating with them the pro- 
gram elements that make for qual- 


ity, and finally by suggesting bet- 
ter programs for home consump- 
tion, have helped students to be- 
come selective in their listening 
and critical of what they hear. 

Reduces provincialism—With ra- 
dio, geography can be translated 
into terms meaningful to the child 
in the most isolated classroom. The 
life and customs, the people and 
their forms of expression the world 
over assume concrete shape. Inter- 
national broadcasting for home and 
classroom listening, while still in 
the early developmental stages, is 
becoming more common as a re- 
sult of improved facilities and the 
increased use of delayed broadcasts 
with transcriptions. The wise 
teacher will help to remove regional 
and international misunderstand- 
ings by traveling via radio with 
her class. 

Inservice education —Educators 
have been so impressed by indus- 
try’s successful use of teaching aids 
for on-the-job training that some 
systems are already making use of 
radio broadcasts for the improve- 
ment of teaching techniques. As 
the process of teaching with tht 
help of the radio takes place, the 
instructor has an opportunity to 
observe the student reactions to 
an expert in her classroom. Too, 
the demonstration of a well-organ- 
ized lesson moving along logically 
without wasting time on nonessen- 
tials is helpful. Some communities 
have invited specialists in pedagogy 
to address teachers by radio after 
school hours; for example, Dr. Jo 


seph Maddy, of Michigan, has used 
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radio broadcasts for years to demon- 
strate methods of teaching music. 

Interpreting the school to the 
community—Educators have in the 
past been reluctant to engage in 
public relations activities, but there 
is an ever-growing need for ac- 
quainting the citizen with the 
school product he is getting in re- 
turn for his tax dollar. Through 
radio broadcasts the schools can 
show the public both what they 
are accomplishing and why addi- 
tional support to education is nec- 
essary. Although every school pro- 
gram affects public relations, a 
school broadcast designed particu- 
larly for adult consumption is most 
likely to achieve the desired results. 

In addition to the contributions 
noted above, radio can render other 
related services. It gives the teacher 
an opportunity to observe her pu- 
pils’ reactions to stimuli provided 
by someone other than herself; it 
gives children with poor eyesight, 
as well as those who are auditory- 
minded, a better chance to learn; 
it is of untold benefit to the many 
children who for some reason can’t 
attend school. 

The use of radio in teaching, in 
spite of its many advantages, does 
not imply that “nonsense spoken 
into the microphone will emerge 
as wisdom from the loudspeaker.” 
Results are dependent on prelimi- 
nary planning and preparation. It 
is evident that the medium will 
never supplant the teacher; the most 
it can do is to reinforce and supple- 
ment her efforts. Even with tele- 


vision, facsimile, and other devel- 
opments, the classroom procedures 
of the future will consist largely of 
the teacher’s personal approach. 

The chief limitations of the ra- 
dio teaching program were recog- 
nized from the outset. W. W. 
Charters, in 1930, noted the follow- 
ing: (1) schedules would have to 
be standardized so that an appre- 
ciable number of schools could re- 
ceive the same program simultane- 
ously, (2) radio material would 
have to be related to its proper 
place in the yearly curriculum, (3) 
children would have to make some 
use of the lessons they heard. 

Use of transcriptions, “repeat” 
programs, the growth of local sta- 
tions, and improved teacher guides 
have all contributed to minimiz- 
ing these limitations, but much still 
remains to be done in that direction. 

Aside from these purely practical 
considerations, there are certain psy- 
chological disadvantages in the use 
radio, such as (1) radio, being re- 
garded by many as a form of enter- 
tainment, sometimes doesn’t elicit 
the disciplined and attentive listen- 
ing required for learning; (2) all 
visual aids, save visual imagery, are 
absent; (3) spontaneous questioning 
is impossible; (4) invention of new 
ideas from class discussion is dif- 
ficult; (5) lectures are impersonal. 

Experimenters, in recognition of 
these factors, have developed tech- 
niques to reduce them to a mini- 
mum. Alert classroom teachers can 


‘also contribute much toward im- 


provement of learning via radio. 
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Why I’ve Abandoned Teaching Tolerance 


Etvi K. HerkKInEN 


In the Clearing House 


My liberal friends and my 
friends in minority groups will read 
this article with horror. For eight 
years I have enthusiastically “taught 
tolerance” in my classes, telling my 
pupils that tolerance means more 
‘ than merely refraining from vocally 
and physically attacking those who 
differ from themselves, that it should 
mean the acceptance of any indi- 
vidual regardless of race, color, or 
creed if his ideas and ideals co- 
incide with theirs. Now, after 
bombarding my students with ma- 
terials, appealing to them from 
the scientific and Christian an- 
gles, and sending them to inter- 
racial conferences and lectures, I am 
beginning to doubt if my teaching 
was wise. 

My selfish reason for wavering 
is this—does it pay a teacher to take 
the course I took? Many parents 
oppose it because their egos are af- 
fected when their children say to 
them, “I am ashamed of you for 
being so prejudiced.” Whoever 
shakes the confidence of children in 
their parents is bound to be the 
target of the parents’ wrath; and 
although the teacher could not well 
be fired for teaching Christian liv- 
ing, some other reason for secur- 
ing that teacher’s dismissal could 
probably be found. 

As a teacher gets older it is wise 
for him to teach dates and events 
—facts, not ideas. I do not depend, 
I am sorry to say, on the support 
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of my colleagues in case I am ac- 
cused of indoctrinating my pupils, 
nor would I want to be made a na- 
tional test case. 

I do not like the conflict which 
my own teaching causes within me. 
Teaching tolerance and practicing 
it are two different things. Any Ne- 
gro friends I might have could offer 
me the hospitality of their homes, 
but it wouldn’t be good politics for 
me to extend invitations to them. 
Far better not to teach tolerance 
at all, say I, than to teach ac 
ceptance and then suffer from a 
schizophrenic personality because 
I cannot practice it. 

Even more on my conscience is 
the conflict caused my pupils, who, 
having learned from me that race 
and religion don’t make any differ- 
ence, go out into the world and dis 
cover that they do. Life to them 
will be complex enough without my 
urging them to practice ideas that 
are truly Christian. 

Traitor, weakling, call me what 
you will. But I have to earn a liv- 
ing; I have to live with myself; and 
I want my pupils to live happily 
with the majority (be it right of 
wrong). From now on the home 
and church can teach tolerance. 
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Comments on “Why I’ve Abandoned 
Teaching Tolerance” 


NOT TOLERANCE ALONE 
WiiuiaM H. FisHer 


History Department, Ethical Cul- 
ture High School, Fieldston, N.Y. 


Tolerance for the minority groups 
is a basic trait of the good citizen. 
Therefore, the development of good 
citizens being a fundamental ob- 
jective of American education, teach- 
ers must accept responsibility for 
instilling tolerant attitudes in young 
people. Taking a stand on such is- 
sues as racial prejudice requires no 
small amount of courage; merely 
from the point of view of protection 
of his own job, however, the teacher 
who takes a firm stand in behalf 
of his convictions is far safer than 
one who takes only half a stand. 

May I suggest, without recrim- 
inating, that the writer of “Why 
I’ve Abandoned Teaching Toler- 
ance” has failed to think through 
to the root of the problem. The 
“love of mankind” approach, which 
from her article I would judge is 
the method of Miss Heikkinen, is 
entirely inadequate. The principal 
cause of all types of intolerance 
is a social one, namely, lack of econ- 
omic security. All social problems 
being related, then, in order to 
teach tolerance, the instuctor must 
come to grips with all the social 
issues of the day. 

Much of our confusion about ra- 
cial problems stems from the fact 


_that too few of us are aware that 


the general nature of democracy 
may be defined. Democracy, among 
other things, implies freedom from 
want for all people, protection of 
the civil rights of all persons ex- 
cept those seeking to destroy de- 
mocracy through the use of violence, 
equal opportunity to participate in 
all phases of our national life re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. 
Teachers are under no obligation 
to equivocate on any of these points. 

To teach such principles in the 
classroom is not sufficient. Not only 
will those who try to teach for prog- 
ress within the classroom and lack 
the vision to align themselves with 
liberal groups outside the school be 
less effective as teachers but they 
also may develop strong feelings 
of conflict and insecurity. Once 
convinced of the general correctness 
of their position in relation to dem- 
ocratic principles, teachers should 
pursue their course with an eager- 
ness that allows no room for de- 
featism. 


The military defeat of fascism 
having been accomplished, there re- 
mains the battle on the political, 
social, religious, economic, and ed- 
ucational fronts to make democ- 
racy work at home. Teachers who 
are sufficiently realistic to face the 
consequences if we should lose the 
struggle for democracy at home will 
find it impossible to shrink from 
their duty. They will teach for tol- 
erance and all else that such teach- 
ing implies. 
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PLANNING A PROGRAM 
Grorce H. Henry 
Principal, Dover, Del., High School 


The issue posed by the Heikkinen 
article is not one of tolerance. It is, 
rather, a problem of personal integ- 
rity—a problem which every sincere 
teacher who ever lived has had to 
face. At what point the individual 
is to say “This far I go, but no fur- 
ther” remains intimately related to 
the sensitivity of that person. Some 
teachers postpone the resolution of 
this conflict year after year until they 
gradually become meek and ineffec- 
tual, fretting that they are withhold- 
ing their best from the pupils and 
finally turning scornfully on them- 
selves for being cowards. As the 
years go by they rationalize: “Why 
teachers sacrifice more than others?” 


I have always been struck by the 
irony of Dr. Counts’ doctrine that 
the school should lead in social re- 
construction and remain in advance 
of society: actually what he is ask- 
ing is that the average poorly 
equipped, underpaid school teacher 
stick out his neck and risk the 
showdown which such a policy 
brings. It means, to pin the issue 
down to reality, that the teacher is 
to bear the brunt of intolerance 
while the successful citizen lies bask- 
ing in the sun. To keep the class- 
room inviolate through times of 
crisis requires a courage that few 
businessmen appreciate. 

Examining the issue in terms of 
education, what constructive meas- 
ures can be taken? Obviously it is 
unwise and unfair to let the fate of 


such vital issues depend on the un- 
certain and sporadic rise of mar- 
tyrs in education, while whole fac- 
ulties and the National Education 
Association do no more than rush 
sympathy to the victim. There is 
a way to meet the problem raised 
in Miss Heikkinen’s article. 


The faculty, in a regular meet- 
ing, should decide which of the del- 
icate and controversial issues that 
jeopardize teachers’ positions should 
be made a part of the curriculum, 
ascertaining at the same time how, 
when, and where they should be 
taught. Then, when and if the pro- 
gram is approved by the board of 
education, the faculty should ask 
certain civic organizations, partic- 
ularly the PTA, to support the 


course of study. 


In the event that a teacher is 
criticized, the principal can explain 
that the fault lies not with Miss 
Jones, but with the entire commu- 
nity, inasmuch as the program has 
the backing of the whole faculty 
and of many civic clubs and Miss 
Jones is only doing what the entire 
school system has committed itself 
to do. This, I believe, is the method 
of the celebrated Springfield Plan. 

In conclusion, a word to Miss 
Heikkinen. You are cursed or 
blessed (whichever you prefer) by 
having inside you a “voice” that is 
more persistent and hounding than 
it is in most of us, and not to heed 
it will split your personality more 
widely than to resign yourself to a 
role that by temperament (your 
article betrays it) you were nevef 
elected to play. 
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IT’S NO FUN TO BE RIGHT 


SPENCER Brown 


Mann-Lincoln 
School, New York 


Somewhere around the middle 
of June every teacher feels as Miss 
Heikkinen does. Weariness in well 
doing being an occupational disease, 
it is hardly fair to analyze her ar- 
ticle in detail. But as well as being 
weary, Miss Heikkinen is afraid of 
arousing parental hostility because 
she sets the children against their 
prejudices; of being dismissed for 
indoctrination; of living democracy 
as well as teaching it; and of telling 
her students that life is lovely and 
having them discover that the op- 
posite is true. 

“As a teacher gets older it is wise 
for him to teach dates and events 
—facts, not ideas.” In other words, 
to stop teaching and merely go 
through the motions. Miss Heikki- 
nen has been really teaching (and 
doing a better job of it than the 
dreadful phrase “tolerance teaching” 
could possibly indicate). Her own 
fears are the proof of it. If her stu- 
dents did not see through their par- 
ents’ prejudices and did not recog- 
nize that the world is not all it 
ought to be, then her teaching 
would have been futile. If Miss 
Heikkinen herself did not see a 
contradiction toward the democ- 
racy she has taught and the lim- 
ited democracy she has been al- 
lowed to practice, then she would 
be blind indeed. 

One might say that it is the ob- 
ligation of the teacher to set child 


Horace Summer 


against parent and child against so- 
ciety at the points where parent and 
society are morally and _ socially 
wrong. But along with this obli- 
gation goes the duty of enabling 
the child to remain adjusted to so- 
ciety even while he is doing his bit 
to destroy its false values and make 
it more democratic. If it is impos- 
sible to fulfill this dual obligation, 
it is impossible also to teach—but 
we all face its difficulties and re- 
joice in our limited successes. Has 
anyone in his right mind said that 
the teacher alone can remake so 
ciety? 

Miss Heikkinen is skilful and 
courageous, not only in her teaching 
but in stating her fears squarely. In 
spite of her use of the dismal word 
tolerance, she must have been teach- 
ing real democracy. 


WE MUST CONTINUE 


J. Popz Dyer 


Sociology Teacher, Central High 
School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The teaching of tolerance, as the 
author of “Why I’ve Abandoned 
Teaching Tolerance” points out, is 
not easy. Nevertheless, a unified 
world is possible only through a 
thorough program of tolerance 
teaching. The home alone cannot 
teach tolerance properly; the church 
cannot carry the burden by itself; 
hence the school, because it teaches 
“all the children of all the people,” 
must bear the brunt of the respon- 
sibility. 

Tolerance must be taught inci- 
dentally and caught directly. A unit 
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on tolerance can convey the con- 
tributions of Dr. George Carver, 
Marian Anderson, or Booker T. 
Washington. Surely the stories of 
how members of different races 
distinguished themselves in the war 
should provide good material. Too 
much direct emphasis, however, 
frequently deepens antagonisms and 
permits prejudices to continue. 

Too much of what we call toler- 
ance teaching is theoretical. What 
is needed is not discussion but ac- 
tual “shoulder-to-shoulder” and face- 
to-face contacts with people of other 
races and creeds. A white high- 
school class will get a thrill out of 
sponsoring a chapel program in a 
Negro school, and taking four or 
five of the most prejudiced stu- 
dents to hear Marian Anderson will 
do much toward eliminating their 
biases and making them disciples 
of tolerance. 

Although the teaching of toler- 
ance may be difficult and discour- 
aging at times, it is an imperative 
task for teachers. To make a sincere 
effort to reduce the amount of in- 
tolerance is necessary to my self- 
respect. 


WE NEED YOU 


Dorotuy Dre ZoucHE 


English Department, Mt. Vernon 
Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


With the humility of one who 
herself has not solved all the prob- 
lems, I would like to offer my re- 
actions to “Why I’ve Abandoned 
Teaching Tolerance.” 

In the first place, tolerance is 


too elusive a thing to be imposed 
from without. All a teacher can do 
is to provide to the best of her abil- 
ity an atmosphere in which the de- 
sire for tolerance may find its way 
into the minds of young people. 

The author asks, “Does it pay?” 
Life is never free of difficulties and 
complexities except for the spiritu- 
ally blind and the obtuse. Even 
though she may be fired for pre- 
suming to teach the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man, the author 
may be able to find a community 
which would welcome such teach- 
ing and thus be able to lead a hap- 
pier and richer life than she had 
dreamed of. Certainly, if for eight 
years Miss Heikkinen meant what 
she taught, she will not find peace 
simply by abandoning that kind of 
living. She will find inadequate 
refuge for her spirit in dates and 
facts. 

Chiefly the author is concerned, 
however, about the conflict she has 
set up in the minds of her students. 
Young. people must be prepared for 
reality. Instead of teaching them 
that race and religion do not make 
any difference, we must say: “They 
do make a difference, but we are 
moving toward a world in which 
some day they will not matter, and 
you are a part of that great move- 
ment. You can hasten it or you can 
delay it. You are going out into an 
imperfect and unjust and cruel soci- 
ety, but a society with infinite possi- 
bilities for good, and you can add to 
or subtract from those imperfec- 
tions and cruelties.” 

When I was in high school no 
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one mentioned tolerance. The very 
fact that our young people are 
aware of it and are discussing it 
today is in itself a cause for hope. 
Not long ago a young Jewish 
friend said to me: “I think it is 
wrong for any Jew to have a child. 
I see no hope, not only for Jews 
but for any minority group.” I 
wanted to tell her that there is hope. 
But if we say now, “I shall never 
again attempt to foster tolerance,” 
we are condemning our minerities, 
as well as ourselves, to hopelessness. 
And so I say to the author, “Don’t 
abandon us. We need you.” 


WE CANNOT RETREAT 
IrMA TARKOFF 
Social Science Department, Belling- 
ham, Wash., High School 


I have talked with members of 
my profession, who, though kind 
and impartial in manner, definitely 
resented the presence in their classes 
of Indian, Negro, or Oriental stu- 
dents. I have entered into discus- 
sions of race, religion, or nationality 
with teachers from various sections 
of the country, only to be met with 
the clinching argument, “Of course 
you can’t expect me to think any- 
thing else. My people were from 
the South.” No longer need the 
South take full responsibility for 
intolerance, however—the opinions 
of teachers reflect the attitudes of 
their communities everywhere. One 
national Negro leader summed up 
the situation as he saw it, “One rea- 
son we are not democratic is that, 
the American people do not want 
democracy taught in the schools.” 


Is it any wonder, then, that a 
teacher with an honest belief in 
toleration becomes disheartened by 
the indifference and opposition 
which she encounters? This appar- 
ently was the state of mind of Elvi 
Heikkinen when she wrote her 
article. 

If we still accept the necessity 
of that teaching, the problem be- 
comes: how may the teacher be pro- 
tected where social and economic 
pressures are used to discourage 
effective effort? 

All teachers are by public posi- 
tion subject to social approval or 
criticism. Whether based on trivi- 
alities or on fundamental principles, 
social criticism is not new; there- 
fore, every teacher has to weigh such 
criticism and decide to what extent 
it is valid. 

If Elvi Heikkinen believes in tol- 
erance teaching, the peace of mind 
which she desires will not follow 
the abandonment of these ideas 
merely because criticism is thereby 
ended. She objects to the dishon- 
esty of her present practice but 
would revert to the greater dishon- 
esty of encouraging silence. Neu- 
trality lends support to opposition. 

The chief need, however, is to 
protect a sincere teacher from the 
economic pressure which develops. 
Liberal groups within a community 
may serve to exert a counter pres- 
sure. But too frequently these groups 
do not exist; hence teachers are be- 
ginning to recognize greater need 
for fair and adequate tenure laws. 
Security is essential to honest teach- 


ing. 








What Disturbs the Beginning Teacher 


Haroip SPEARS 


In the School Review 


TD O find out what disturbs teach- 
ers just entering the profession, we 
turned to what we considered to 
be the best authority—namely, the 
teachers themselves. Just after 102 
members of our senior class had 
returned to the campus on comple- 
tion of a ten-week period of prac- 
tice teaching in which each stu- 
dent had full responsibility, we 
asked them what, if anything, stood 
in the way of complete enthusiasm 
about their chosen field. Sixty-eight 
of the group answered the question. 

Thirty-two of the respondents 
were disturbed about low salaries. 
Most of them felt that teachers’ 
salaries are not commensurate with 
the amount of training required, 
with the amount and significance 
of the work done by a teacher, or 
with the financial demands of de- 
cent living. Some of the students 
frankly admitted they were tempted 
by the more attractive salaries of- 
fered in industry and other fields. 

One senior, for example, pointed 
out that her sister would leave high 
school this year to take a steno- 
graphic position paying a higher 
salary than she could hope to re- 
ceive during her first year of teach- 
ing. Another stated, “No prestige 
returns are assured by the low sal- 
aries as compared to the time spent 
in college training.” That the mat- 
ter of salary was causing some men- 
tal conflict can be seen in the fol- 
lowing statements: 





Harold Spears is a member of the 

staff at State Teachers College, 

Montclair, New Jersey. Reported 

from the Schocl Review, LIII (Oc- 
tober, 1945), 458-63. 





1. I want to be a teacher; I’m still glad 
I chose this profession. The only drawback 
is the low salary scale. Better people 
would be attracted to teaching if school 
systems would adopt more liberal begin- 
ning salaries, with graduated salary in- 
crements as rewards for outstanding serv- 
ice and contributions to the profession. 

2.1 enjoyed my student teaching very 
much, and I really want to teach. How- 
ever, I would rather do office work, 
which is boring to me, than to lower the 
profession by taking a job at $1400. 

3. I love to teach and I want to teach, 
but it seems that the Board of 
Education considers that a man teacher 
who is 24 years of age, an honorably dis- 
charged veteran, and about to be married, 
is worth only $1400 a year. It’s unbeliev- 
able. 


Twenty-three students, or fully 
a third of those who indicated that 
their enthusiasm for teaching had 
been dampened, attributed their 
feelings to some of the teaching 
personnel who would be their as- 
sociates in the field. Among the 
reasons cited for their misgivings 
were such things as pettiness in pro- 
fessional relationships, lack of co 
operation among teachers or be- 
tween teachers and administrators, 
professional jealousy, intolerance, 
distorted pupil-teacher relationships, 
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petty bickerings, dictatorial meth- 
ods, and gossiping. Some of the stu- 
dents believed that the more expe- 
rienced teachers resented the be- 
ginners. 


Not a few students mentioned 
teachers “who don’t seem to have 
any reason except habit for contin- 
uing in the profession. They’re so 
far in the rut now they'll never 
get out.” The students feared they 
might meet the same fate. A sam- 
pling of their comments follows: 


1. I don’t want to get into the rut I 
see so many teachers in now. Their 
whole world is made up of students, 
classroom, and school, .. . 

2. Some teachers were not pleasant to 
associate with; some were queer; some 
were just frustrated. I’d hate to become 
one of that type. 


Alarm at the rigidity of the high- 
school curriculum and at the lim- 
itations such a situation would place 
on them was expressed by 23 of the 
teacher-trainees. According to these 
people, “young teachers want to 
give something to their pupils, but 
they are hampered by a rigid school 
system that affords little flexibility.” 
The traditional methods of expe- 
rienced teachers, lack of initiative 
in trying out new programs, dis- 
crediting of the ideas of the begin- 
nig teacher, and the administrative 
emphasis on conformity to an ex- 
isting pattern were among the pres- 
sures which caused some concern 
to the neophytes. 


In this questionnaire, which cov- 
ered many aspects of the senior’s 
student-teaching experiences, was a 
question asking them to state their 


reaction to the curriculum in the 
high school in which they taught. 
Following is the distribution of re- 
plies to the three-part question: 

1. Well adapted to average stu- 
dents: yes, 74; no, 27. 

2. Well adapted to the above-av- 
erage students: yes, 41; no, 60. 

3. Well adapted to slower stu- 
dents: yes, 16; no, 85. 

Because these beginning teachers 
had not yet signed their first con- 
tracts and were therefore not in- 
hibited by the patterns and con- 
formities of those who have pre- 
ceded them, they were able to speak 
freely. Possibly some of the begin- 
ners spoke too disparagingly of 
their profession and it may be that 
some of their remarks reflect their 
own inadequacies rather than those 
of the profession. Nevertheless, 
their comments merit consideration. 


Doubtless some of the graduates 
of 1945 classes of teacher-training 
institutions will turn to other work. 
Aside from the abundance of other 
opportunities available and the high 
wages paid in industry now, a fac- 
tor in the local situation is that 
most of the graduates come from 
highly congested areas near the col- 
lege. Some of those who commuted 
to college, having failed to sever 
their close family ties, may take 
hometown jobs in other fields rather 
than leave home to take a teaching 
position. 

As to beginning salaries for high- 
school teachers in this area, those 
most commonly offered are around 
$1500 or $1600, with slight devia- 
tions both above and below. Two 
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graduates have received as much as 
$2000, but this is an exceptional 
figure, even though it may repre- 
sent what should be paid a begin- 
ner in these times. After deducting 
the withholding tax and taking out 
the cost of necessities, there’s not 
much left for professional growth. 

School administration, if it is to 
profit from the unique contribution 
of each new teacher, must learn to 
protect the newcomer against the 
desire for the status quo reflected 
in such remarks as “You will find 


a while” and “That’s what I thought, 
too, when I was your age.” State 
courses of study, uniformly adopted 
textbooks, workbooks, and the like 
all combine to subdue the newcomer 
and whip her into line. Then, hav- 
ing let the machine engulf the 
worker, the school system under- 
takes, through a process called in- 
service training, to help the worker 
rise again to master the machine. 
Wouldn’t it be less wasteful to cap- 
italize on preservice training in the 
first place and use inservice train- 


out differently after you’ve taught ing as a means of augmenting it? 


baa 
pAduertizing “lhat Pulls 


ots advertisement run by a North Carolina principal in search of a 
teacher resulted in 11 applicants for the job, at least 5 editorials, and nu- 
merous letters and comments from friends, teachers, and the general public 
—all because it pointed out the appallingly low salary level in the state, 
says the Nation’s Schools. The ad read in part: 


If you have had no professional train- 
ing, the state allows $71.33 per month. 
If you have spent several thousands of 
dollars for four years of college and hold 
a Grade A certificate, with nine or more 
years of teaching experience, you will re- 
ceive $158 per month, provided your cer- 
tificate is for mathmatics; otherwise, $148. 

Also withholding tax must be de- 
ducted; therefore, net monthly salary is 
$54 to $135. Your work will be dealing 
with nothing more important than the 
minds of the children upon whose shoul- 
ders will fall the task of maintaining the 


peace which is to follow this war. Why 
should you expect much money for this 
type of work? The work is easy. Lesson 
studies and plans, papers to grade, teach- 
ing, and extracurricular activities will sot 
require more than 12 to 15 hours per 
day. 

Better apply early as we expect to 
choose from the first 100 applicants. . 
The person chosen to teach mathematics 
will only be the fourth teacher this 
year, not sixth to eighth as in some 
schools, Average cost of room and board 
will be only about $40 a month. 


The person employed was a high-school graduate. 
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Influence of Movies on the Adolescent 


BroTHer Ursan H. Fuesce, S. M. 
In the Catholic Educational Review 


7 adolescents regard 
the movies as one of their favorite 
pastimes. Because of the attractive- 
ness and vividness of detail with 
which characters are portrayed on 
the screen, the movies are for many 
high-school students a fruitful 
source of guiding principles as well. 

In investigating the part movies 
play in the Catholic adolescent’s 
life, the writer asked 2000 Catho- 
lic high-school boys in 20 Catholic 
high schools a number of pertinent 
questions concerning their reac- 
tions to the movies. A fundamental 
factor, of course, is the frequency 
with which the adolescent attends 
the movies; hence our leading ques- 
tion: “How often do you usually 
go to the movies?” 

According to the replies, 45.1 
percent of the boys attend movies 
once a week; 23.9 percent, twice a 
week; 5.1 percent, three times a 
week; .8 percent, four times a week; 
and .3 percent, five times a week. 
The remaining fourth of the boys 
(24.8 percent) attend movies less 
than once a week, varying from 
from three times a month to very 
rarely. No one, however, said that 
he never goes to the movies. 

Our findings correlate very closely 
with those of other studies reported 
in the field, including the Payne 
Fund Study, in which 71 percent 


of the high-school boys were found | 


to attend the movies once a week 
or oftener. 





Brother Urban H. Fleege is Instru- 
tor of Education at the Catholic 
University of America. Reported 
from the Catholic Educational Re- 
view, XLIII (June, 1945), 336-52. 
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A comparison of the movie at- 
tendance of Catholic high-school 
boys with that of Catholic grade- 
school boys indicates that the 
younger children attend more fre- 
quently. Further, it seems that Cath- 
olic high-school girls attend slightly 
more often than do the boys. 

Although we have no direct evi- 
dence from our own study to indi- 
cate how these boys attend the 
movies, other research in the field 
shows that almost nine of every ten 
adolescents attending movies either 
go unaccompanied or with some- 
one their own age who could 
scarcely be called a chaperon. Hence 
it is quite evident that the influence 
movies are likely to exert on the 
adolescent is to a large extent de- 
termined by the content of the film. 
An analysis of current programs 
over a year’s time, based on the 
judgments of a dozen previewing 
groups, indicates that slightly more 
than one out of five programs is 
rated as suitable for family attend- 
ance, while nearly 37 percent con- 
tain definitely adult material wholly 
unsuitable for young people. 

In an analysis of 115 pictures, 84 
percent were found to portray 
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crimes, with an average of four 
crimes per film. One single picture 
portrayed 25 crimes. What makes 
such presentation especially un- 
wholesome is the fact that fewer 
than one-fifth of the crimes are un- 
punished. A similar analysis showed 
that lovemaking occurred in 90 
percent of the pictures, with in- 
tense lovemaking appearing in 70 
percent of them. While there may 
be nothing intrinsically wrong about 
lovemaking, illicit love is the goal 
of the leading characters in one- 
fifth of the pictures, ranking sixth 
of all the goals for which leading 
characters are portrayed as striv- 
ing; crime for gain ranks fifth, 
while winning another’s love ranks 
as the prime motivating force of 
all characters. But even here the 
adolescent is bewildered by a dis- 
tortion of reality; for example, love 
at first sight is the case for the lead- 
ing characters in 60 percent of the 
pictures, whereas love as the fruit 
of friendship over a period of time 
(which is true to life) is found in 
only 5 percent of them. 


The adolescent runs into other 
snares when he finds three-fourths 
of the pictures portraying charac- 
ters in scanty clothing, with these 
characters being women in 60 per- 
cent of the pictures. Furthermore, 
he can expect to see intoxication 
pictured in 43 percent of the pic- 
tures and vulgarity in 65 percent 
of them, with vulgarity hinting at 
improper sex relationship in one- 
third of the pictures. Such, in brief, 
is the picture of screen entertain- 
ment given us by the Payne Fund 


Studies. Such are the pictures which 
three-fourths of our high-school 
boys go to see once or oftener each 
week. 

Reasons why boys go to the mov- 
ies—Before we take up the influ- 
ence which our boys feel movies 
have on them, we shall consider 
the reasons they give for attending 
movies. 

As would be expected, the ma- 
jority go to the movies to be enter- 
tained and to pass the time. Three 
out of ten, unfortunately, find their 
leisure time so poorly provided 
for that they go to the movies for 
lack of anything else to do. That 
one out of twelve goes for the prin- 
cipal purpose of learning about life 
and to see how things are done is 
not surprising, for at this age the 
boy is being introduced to a realm 
of life that is new and strange to 
him and he is on the lookout for 
hints which will aid him in his new 
adjustments. 


For the rather small number 
(3.7 percent) who find in the mov- 
ies an escape from reality, the mo- 
tion picture is a blessing. But for 
an almost equal number (3.0 per- 
cent) who go to the movies because 
of the opportunity it affords “to 
kiss, hug, pet, and hold hands,” it 
is anything but a blessing. Some 
boys actually admit that they take 
their girl friends to the movies be- 
cause of the passionate response 
stimulated by certain scenes. The 
implications of such behavior are 
better understood when we realize 
that the emotional reaction of the 
average adolescent to a love pic 
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ture, as measured by the psycho- 
galvanometer, is twice as great as 
that of an adult. His normal pulse 
rate of 80 beats per minute in- 
creases to double this rate and in 
intensely passionate scenes may go 
even higher. A physical imprint is 
left on his psychophysical _ self 
which may last as long as 70 hours; 
some adolescents recover normal 
composure only after three days. 

For the adult a movie is just an- 
other picture, but for the adoles- 
cent it is a transcript of life which 
he enters into rather completely. 
As a result of his strong emotional 
experiences, the adolescent is quite 
liable to feel subsequent tempta- 
tions which at times may be ex- 
tremely difficult to resist. 

Types of movies preferred by 
adolescents—The boy’s preferences 
for certain types of movies vary 
with his age, with the love-story 
and musical-comedy types gaining 
in favor as the boy grows older. 
The musical comedy is preferred 
to all other types by one out of 
three freshmen and almost one out 
of every two seniors, while the 
love-story movie is the first choice 
of three times as many seniors as 
freshmen. A loss of interest is con- 
sistently evinced in the. mystery, 
gangster-G men, and western types 
of pictures as the boy grows older. 
Another point worthy of note is 
the sudden drop in the number of 
seniors who prefer slapstick com- 
edy. In general, however, mystery 
pictures are the most popular with 
high-school boys, followed in order 
by musical comedy, the ordinary 
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comedy, historical movies, and the 
gangster and the Western types of 
pictures. 

More interesting and important 
than the types of movies preferred 
by the adolescent is the influence 
which movies have on them. On 
the one hand, one would not ex- 
pect the movies to have a deep in- 
fluence because a majority osten- 
sibly attend the movies just for 
sheer entertainment. On the other 
hand, because of the screen’s vivid 
portrayal of specific conduct pat- 
terns in definite problem situations 
which parallel closely patterns in 
their own lives and because the in- 
dividual tends to regard as com- 
mendable, and therefore imitable, 
that which is attractive, one might 
expect just exactly the opposite. Fur- 
thermore, a comparison of movie- 
going with non-movie-going chil- 
dren to illustrate the effects of mo- 
tion pictures on juvenile delin- 
quency shows that 31 percent of 
the boys studied claimed that mov- 
ies had incited them to daring es- 
capades, that 49 percent of a group 
that had been caught blamed the 
movies for giving them their first 
desire to carry a gun, and 28 per- 
cent of this same group said that 
movies had incited them to prac- 
tice “stick-ups.” 

Influence of movies on boy’s life 
and conduct—In considering the 
replies to the question: “Have the 
movies ever influenced your con- 
duct, actions, or way of thinking? 


_If so, in what way?”, it is well to 


remember that the influence of the 
movies is quite subtle and is very 
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often on the subconscious level. De- 
spite the fact that much of the in- 
fluence of the movies is apt not to 
be recognized, it is interesting to 
see to what extent high-school boys 
are aware of it. 

Nearly half of the boys feel that 
they have been influenced by the 
movies; a fourth deny such influ- 
ence; while another fourth are un- 
certain as to whether they have 
been affected. 


How adolescents say they are in- 
fluenced——Most of the replies to 
this question were quite individ- 
ual, so a cross section of typical 
comments will be shown: 

Like the Dead End Kids, we formed a 
club and do quite a few things we should 
not do. 

Well, I like to try to walk like Mickey 
Rooney. 

That crime does not pay and that your 
mother is the best friend you got. 

Led me to dislike my mother in some 
ways. 

Showed me how to handle girls and 
how to act in public. 

Sometimes I think of being a doctor or 
lawyer after seeing a surgical picture. 

When I come from a mystery picture I 
wish I could be mysterious, 

I try to imitate them in every way, talk 
like them, act like them. 

They changed my opinions on sexual 
things, made me believe things my con- 
science does not approve. 

Get me thinking I could “get away” 
with a crime if I planned it well. 

They have made me act better and have 
changed my character. 

Going out with girls after 4 love pic- 
ture makes me want to kiss and fondle 
them. 

Made me dress neater and aroused my 
curiosity to the extent of looking up cer- 
tain things. 

They have got me to feel that I am 
someone else; a brave hero. 


Gave me a desire to help better condi- 
tions in the slums. 

Got me finally to buy a speed boat. 

After seeing a love picture I replay the 
love scenes with my girl. 


An analysis of the manner of 
influence shows that four out of 
ten boys mention specific instances 
of imitating characters on the screen, 
while imitation, though not spe- 
cifically expressed, is none the less 
present in other ways in which they 
are influenced. Since the majority 
of movies deal with the conduct 
of young men and women and 
therefore treat of the phase of life 
into which the high-school boy is 
emerging, it is to be expected that 
he will look to the movies as a sup- 
plementary system of education to 
learn how to deal with others, how 
to talk, and what to wear. Many 
of the boys explained in general 
terms the influence they feel movies 
have on them; hence it is difficult 
to determine exactly if their reac- 
tions are wholesome. Judging by 
the replies given, however, it seems 
that the influence is on the unwhole- 
some side. 

Ideas on sex and petting—To 
the question “Have the movies 
ever given you wrong ideas about 
sex, love, and petting?”, 43.7 per- 
cent replied in the affirmative, al- 
though 55.8 percent said that mov- 
ies rarely influenced them in this 
manner. A study of the replies on 
the various age levels indicates that 
older boys are more affected in the 
matter of sex than are the younger 
ones. Yet, while more than four 
out of ten admit that the screen 
has had a detrimental effect on 
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them, it seems that there are still 
others who have been similarly in- 
fluenced but who fail to recognize 
the influence as wrong. 

Nearly eight out of ten answered 
negatively a question as to whether 
the movies had lessened their re- 
spect for authority. A few indicate 
that the reverse has been true, i.e., 
the movies have increased their re- 
spect, while one out of five has 
said that the movies’ flippant treat- 
ment of authority had lessened 
their respect. 

Engender dissatisfaction with life 
in some.—In portraying the life of 
modern youth attractively and ro- 
mantically, amid a setting of lux- 
ury and freedom, motion pictures 
tend to engender a certain dissatis- 
faction with life. Herbert Blumer 
found that 22 percent of a sam- 
pling of 458 high-school students 
mentioned that the movies had 
caused them to be dissatisfied with 
their lot. According to our study, 
six out of every ten high-school boys 
are not affected in this manner at 
all; but one out of ten very frequent- 
ly is. Outside of the few who did not 
answer, three out of ten experience 
dissatisfaction only on seeing cer- 
tain types of movies. In general, 
the number of older boys affected 
in this manner tends to be larger 
than the number of younger boys. 

Movies as a source of guidance. 
—To see to what extent adolescents 
look to the movies as a source of 
guidance, we asked them, “Do you 
feel movies are an important guid- 
ing influence in your life?” About 


24 percent answered “yes”; 62.6 
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percent answered “no”; and 12.4 
were uncertain. From the answers 
given to the next question, “Why?”, 
it is apparent that some of those 
who responded in the negative in- 
terpreted the word “important” to 
mean “necessary” guiding influence. 
Results of another study, however, 
show that girls look even more than 
do boys to the movies as a guiding 
influence, for more than a third of 
the girls indicated such guidance. 
In view of the fact that motion pic- 
tures portray many principles of 
life and concepts of character which 
are anything but wholesome, these 
figures are quite significant. 

Some of the boys give the follow- 
ing reasons for taking the movies 
seriously: 

Because they sometimes work out my 
troubles. 

They show us things that do not occur 
in our lives and therefore help us to un- 
derstand life. 

In the movies I see boys who are faced 
with the same problems I am. 

Because they tell you what to do in 
life. 

Movies put you wise to a lot of tricks 
and give you good advice on a number 
of things, 

Men on the screen are men that are 
worth trying to follow. 


Because some movies teach you about 
love. 

Among the reasons given for not 
taking the movies seriously are: 

Because they are not real life, they are 
fakes. 

Movies always end. up with mushy love 
and that can’t happen in real life. 

I forget them three hours after I see 
them. 

Too imaginary for my practical mind- 
edness. 

Some are too shady and you naturally 
know they are no guides. 
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Almost half of those who look latter view of the movies, empha- 
to the movies for guidance do so_ sizing that they provide an escape 
because they feel that movies teach from the headaches of living. Find- 
them about life and the ways of ings from our study, however, dl 
the world, while 62 percent of would seem to indicate they are | | h; 
those who say they do not take the more than mere entertainment; } pot 
movies seriously regard them as movies are a powerful educative | | g; 
untrue to life and hence chiefly as force, capable of turning the rising } yjsj 
a source of entertainment. tide of youth either into the path } ind, 
There are some men, however, of wholesome manhood or back- | wit] 
particularly in the entertainment ward into the sinful path of self- J fres 
world, who would overdraw the indulgence. Col: 
crus 
Iv 
=~" any 
, I sl 
Ou Bosks and Buying Them: ssh 
the 
ie National Opinion Research Center reports that B 
more people consider reading their favorite pastime than occt 
choose any other single diversion. People’s reading interests duce 
vary to some extent according to age, sex, and education, = 
with educational level making the greatest difference. ae 
Reading is the favorite pastime of 62 percent of the college af 
group, 43 percent of the high-school group, and only 33 ee 
percent of the grade-school group. While only 13 percent how 
of those who have not gone beyond grade school as com- han 
pared with 41 percent of those with a college background by | 
spend an hour a day reading books, more than half of the C 
persons in all groups spend an hour or more a day reading indi 
newspapers and magazines. the 
About the same proportion of men as of women like as ¢ 
to spend their spare time reading, but women tend to rae 
spend more time on books while men appear to prefer disc! 
newspapers and magazines. wish 
Little difference is shown between younger and older thes 
adults in their reading habits. I 
of c 
In response to the Research Center’s later question, “Do have 
you know where the public library in your city gets its ind 
money?”, more than half the people interviewed answered retul 
negatively. and 
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a VER since I entered the Army, 
I have been wondering whether or 
not I would return to teaching when 
I go back to civilian life. My super- 
vising principal, just prior to my 
induction, made a gentleman’s bet 
with me that I would not; but, 
fresh as I was from the Teachers 
College and still imbued with the 
crusading spirit, I assured him that 
I would not become interested in 
any other occupation. Well, maybe 
I shall teach again—but probably 
only out of a spiteful desire to win 
the bet. 


Bull sessions with men from other 
occupations have done much to in- 
duce my uncertainty about the pro- 
fession. As I think back on my own 
restricted experiences as a teacher, 
it appears to me that these men have 
lived their own lives. Teachers, 
however, are restricted on the one 
hand by the community tabus and 
by limited income on the other. 

Counselors at separation centers 
indicate that with the exception of 
the younger professional men, such 
as dentists and engineers, nearly 
even out of ten men about to be 
discharged announce they do not 
wish to resume their old jobs. That 
these professional people would not 
be interested in other occupations, 
of course, is to be expected; they 
have spent many years in training 
and they can look forward on their 
return to both financial rewards 
and prestige in connection with 





Why I May Not Return To Teaching 


CapTAIN ALBERT R. BriNKMAN 


In Progressive Education 
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their work. Not so, however, with 
teachers. Although they too have 
devoted much time to preparation 
for their work, their profession does 
not enjoy standing in the commu- 
nity commensurate with that of the 
other professions and most teachers 
find it difficult, on account of the 
low salaries, to keep up with the 
Joneses. 


To the solidly established teacher 
this gripe will have all the earmarks 
of the perennial complaint on teach- 
ers’ salaries. And that’s just what it 
is. Trying to develop the mind of 
Mrs. Smith’s Ruthie or George for 
$1200 to $1500 a year is not going 
to look particularly inviting to men 
who, like myself, have been able to 
surpass even the annual base pay of 
$1800 plus subsistence allowances for 
junior officers. No doubt those who 
herald education as a service to hu- 
manity will frown at this merce- 
nary outlook, but few can truth- 
fully say that they are not interested 
in larger incomes. 

Nor is this clamor for more 
money simply a greedy desire for 
wealth. It is a desire for security, 
for a chance to exist at a standard 
of living in keeping with the teach- 
er’s station in life. Many of us, in 
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spite of the hardships and discom- 
forts of military life, have had 
tastes of good living, sweetened in 
many instances by the financial re- 
turns that higher rank brings. None 
of us, even so, would hesitate to 
trade all that “earned” income for 
the peace and security of a job back 
home. Yet I wonder if I will ever 
return to teaching. 

I do not mean to underestimate 
the necessity in civilian teaching for 
establishment of rapport between 
teacher and student, nor do I wish 
to infer that any branch of the serv- 
ice discredits efforts on the part of 
those in command to gain a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the men and 
their problems. But the teacher-vet- 
eran, particularly if he has been in a 
command position where his every 
word was law, will find dealing with 
the blissfully uninhibited, free-spir- 
ited youngsters somewhat different 
from the Army atmosphere where 
discipline is imposed for any infrac- 
tions. For example, when Henry 
gives a sarcastic reply to an “order” 
for quiet in the schoolroom, will the 
exserviceman have sufficient control 
to use a clinical approach with 
Henry instead of resorting to the 
punitive action doled out by the 
Army in such cases? Until the vet- 


eran becomes readjusted to civilian 
teaching techniques, there may be 
some clash of wills between teacher 
and pupils, 

Too, the great aura attached to 
having advanced degrees bothers me. 
Degree requirements for new jobs 
will no doubt be the same as always, 
and to me and many others in the 
same situation the thought of re- 
turning to spend considerable time 
and effort to complete graduate 
work is not comforting. It isn’t that 
we begrudge our period of service; 
it’s just that we hope some super- 
vising principal will give us fair 
consideration against the more 
“learned” who have the coveted 
alphabetical appurtenances. 

The fact that many men have had 
experience in different fields in the 
service will prevent some from 
returning to their former occupa 
tions. Counselors at separation cen- 
ters have found that many men 
are grasping at the loan provisions 
of the GI Bill to start the business 
of which they have dreamed for 
many years. Others are taking ad- 
vantage of the educational provi- 
sions to take advanced work in their 
service specialty. I myself may take 
advantage of this opportunity for 
increased independence. 


obs a meeting of the Egyptian Section of the New 
Education Fellowship held recently in Cairo, the question 
of whether examinations are the best means of determining 
a child’s knowledge and capabilities was discussed. It was 
suggested that the final examination of elementary studies 
should be supplanted by a nonofficial certificate awarded 
by the teachers and based on the work accomplished by 
the pupil during his school career. 
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How Free Is the School Press? 


HortenszE BarTEN 


In the Scholastic Editor 


NW / ARY, who is bored by the 
music at assemblies and wants jazz 
instead of classical compositions, 
writes a carping editorial for the 
shool paper. John, because he 
doesn’t like the president of the 
General Organization personally, 
writes an editorial saying that the 
top student officer is conceited and 
bungling. Still another student, Jim, 
believes that the editorial column is 
the place to present his views in 
support of striking factory workers, 
while the editor himself writes an 
indignant tirade because the prin- 
cipal has made a regulation that 
all students must stay in the build- 
ing for lunch. The faculty advisor 
rejects all these expressions of stu- 
dent opinion, and from all sides 
come reverberations about the free- 
dom of the press because the stu- 
dents feel that any rejection should 
come from either the student editor 
or the board of editors, as the case 
may be. 

Let us consider what is meant by 
freedom of the press. Fundamen- 
tally, it belongs not to those few 
who write but to all readers and 
potential readers. The school paper, 
since it belongs to the school and is 
supported by school funds, is re- 
sponsible to the student body and 
is obligated to present fairly all im- 
portant school news, any needed in- 
terpretation, and authoritative and 
reasonable opinion. It should pro- 
vide space for an exchange of stu- 
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dent views and should even go 
out and seek expressions of differing 
student opinion. 

It is the faculty member, how- 
ever, who must lead the staff in the 
formulation of a representative edi- 
torial policy. If the staff has a true 
understanding of the implications of 
freedom of the student body press, 
there will seldom be an issue between 
the editor and the advisor. But in 
case of differences the advisor must 
impose his judgment, for he alone 
is ultimately responsible to both the 
student body and the administration. 

There are several principles by 
which the editorial writers of a stu- 
dent paper should be guided. Ob- 
viously, no strictly personal bias 
should be reflected in the editorial 
column. Although John may have 
good reason for not liking the presi- 
dent of the General Organization, 
the work of student officers should 
be criticized in the school paper only 
in a purely impersonal, objective 
way. The injection of personalities 
is irrelevant as well as in poor taste. 

Secondly, in the case of contro 
versial issues in student life, care 
should be taken to present both 
sides fairly. Editorials discussing 
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controversial subjects should not 
only clarify the issue but should 
give reasons for opposing view- 
points as well. All parties in a stu- 
dent election should have their plat- 
forms published; there should be 
absolute impartiality in allotting 
space and position to any group. 
The paper, although it may publish 
letters presenting arguments, should 
not take sides. 

Third, opinion in the editorial 
column should be as authoritative as 
possible. The school paper, of course, 
cannot employ experts in the vari- 
ous fields, but its editorial writ- 
ers should at least be among the 
best informed students on the sub- 
jects which they choose to discuss. 
Preparation for writing an editorial 
frequently requires much research. 

An editorial commenting on mu- 
sic at assemblies, for instance, 
should be written by someone with 
an appreciation and understanding 
of music. If the staff believes some 
comment on the music is desirable, 
the person chosen to write the edi- 
torial might by questioning get 
opinions from a cross section of the 
student body. The teacher in charge 
of music at assemblies might also 
be interviewed; then if it appears 
that the majority of the students 
want a change which is opposed 
by the teacher in charge, the teach- 
er’s viewpoint should be fairly pre- 
sented. 

A broad background for the sub- 
ject of the editorial will tend to- 
ward the observance of a fourth 
principle in editorial writing— 
straight thinking. It may be diff- 


cult for a faculty advisor to make 
a poorly informed student see the 
lack of logic in his reasoning, and 
a prejudiced student may not have 
his mind open to logic. A student 
who is taking a heavier than nor. 
mal program of major subjects and 
perhaps holding an after-school job 
should not write complaining of 
too much homework. This does not 
mean an appeal to teachers for less 
homework should not be published; 
it means rather that the load of an 
average student without excessive 
after-school activity should be the 
basis for judgment. 

There are people who believe 
that a school paper should include 
editorials on current social and 
economic problems. If there is an 
angle with a direct bearing on 
school life, probably no one would 
consider such an editorial out of 
place, for students should certainly 
have a social consciousness that ex- 
tends beyond the school walls. Stu- 
dent opinion on national or local 
issues, however, should remain fluid, 
and an expression for publication 
is likely to crystallize it too soon 
and put an end to thinking. The 
fifth principle, then, becomes: avoid 
outside politics. 

Editorial writers who are guided 
by these principles and who have 
ordinary good taste and tact will 
seldom find their opinions sup 
pressed by the school paper. Never- 
theless, any criticism of the faculty 
or administration is still ticklish 
for the reason that, owing to their 
positions of authority, comments 
concerning their policies should be 
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Language Objectives for High Schools 


JamMEs ETMEKJIAN 


In the Modern Language Journal 


L ANGUAGE teachers at all 
levels, as a result of the experiences 
of the ASTP courses, have begun 
to re-evaluate and re-examine objec- 
tives and teaching methods in their 
own courses. Some teachers and 
laymen have come to accept con- 
versation as the only worthwhile 
objective of language teaching; 
others have expressed scepticism 
not only about the wisdom of this 
procedure but also about the pos- 
sibility of realizing a program such 
as the Army’s in the average college 
or secondary school; still others, 
such as the language faculties of 
universities like Yale, Princeton, 
and Wisconsin, have instituted ex- 
perimental courses in modern lan- 
guages. All this cannot fail to have 
some effect on language teaching 
in the secondary-schools. What it 
will be, of course, remains to be 
seen. 

The modern secondary school of- 
fers a variety of curriculums designed 
to meet the needs of the commu- 
nity in which it is located. Not only 
the college-preparatory course, but 
also the commercial and general 
courses offer language training. 
The question, then, seem to be- 
come: Should all these courses at 
the secondary-school level seek to 
achieve the same end? 

It seems to me that the skill to 
be taught any given student should 
depend on the objectives he is pur- 
suing in a certain curriculum. For 
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the language students who envision 
an immediate prospect for foreign 
travel, unquestionably the primary 
objective should be conversational 
skill. Viewing the problem from 
this standpoint, we can see how the 
very choice of language should de- 
pend on the objectives of the stu- 
dent. The French teacher, for in- 
stance, must avoid attempting to 
entice all students into his depart- 
ment by appealing to them ‘on the 
ground that France has maintained 
a high level of civilization through 
the centuries; and we must take 
care not to neglect the languages of 
our enemies. We need men and 
women who know one or more 
of the languages of the world, and 
which they choose should depend 
on their peculiar needs and inter- 
ests. Eventually the country will 
profit from, their knowledge. 
What ends should be sought, for 
example, by a student in a com- 
mercial course in Spanish? Cer- 
tainly it would be logical for a 
person interested in engaging in 
business activity dealing with 
South America to wish to know 
how to speak Spanish. He should, 


however, know even more than 
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that. He should know something 
of the technical terms relating to 
his field; he should have some 
acquaintance with the land and 
people of Latin America; he should 
have some knowledge of commer- 
cial correspondence. This may seem 
like too ambitious a program to be 
achieved in three years of language 
study in a secondary school. But, 
given average students and a rea- 
sonable amount of cooperation be- 
tween the department of Spanish 
and the department of social stud- 
ies, I believe a creditable piece of 
work can be done. 

Students in the general course 
should follow the plan which will 
be of most benefit to them. Those 
who expect to travel abroad soon 
should learn conversation by all 
means. If, however, they wish to 
learn the language simply as a key 
to its technical, historical, artistic, 
or literary treasures, they should be 
taught to read, and conversation 
should be used only to the degree 
that it facilitates the acquisition of 
the reading skill. It must be remem- 
bered that conversational skill is ac- 
quired only with difficulty and is 
lost within a comparatively short 
time unless one uses the language 
constantly. Many of the colloquial 
terms of a highly idiomatic nature 
being found only infrequently in 
reading matter, it is much more 
profitable for a student to spend his 
time learning passively the many 
idioms constantly encountered in 


reading matter of any type, as well’ 


as expressions of a technical nature 
related to his own field of interest. 


When provision has been made 
for the above two groups of stu- 
dents, there still remains the prob- 
lem of deciding on the objectives of 
the college-preparatory students. 
Here the school is faced with the 
problem not only of training the 
students in such a manner as to 
insure their entrance into college 
but also to make it possible for 
them to work satisfactorily at the 
college level. Colleges, although 
they accept students on the basis of 
achievement tests, differ greatly in 
the types of courses offered to 
freshmen. Some emphasize reading; 
others stress conversation; and still 
others demand both skills. Since few 
students know what college they 
will enter, all the high school can 
do is to attempt to give them a 
background in the fundamentals of 
the language—namely, reading, 
writing, speaking, and aural com- 
prehension. 

This may or may not mean the 
retention of the traditional courses 
as taught in our secondary schools. 
Those courses which make good 
use of the aural-oral technique to 
teach reading and writing should 
continue in their present form; 
those which do not should be re- 
organized. Although for some time 
language instructors have accepted 
conversation and aural skill as two 
of their main objectives, the prac- 
tice has been to drill on pronuncia- 
tion and to teach a few easy sen- 
tences like “j’at un livre” at the 
very elementary stage and to con- 
centrate on grammar and transla- 
tion for the remainder of the 
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course. Certainly much more can 
be done in the way of conversation 
without jeopardizing the reading 
objective. 

This does not necessarily mean 
teaching how to go to the restaur- 
ant and ask with the fluency of a 
native for anything from lobsters 
to chicken 4 la king. But there is 
a common ground, consisting of 
the most frequently used terms and 
constructions, where the written 
and spoken language meet. Con- 
versation, if confined to this sphere, 
will result in an active knowledge 
of the basic terms and constructions 
and will be of great assistance in the 
acquisition of reading skill. 

The aural-oral approach within 
these limits has, especially in the 
early stages, the effect of increasing 


motivation. To articulate an intelli- 
gible sentence, no matter how short 
it may be, gives the beginner a feel- 
ing of power, and this feeling en- 
courages him to bend his efforts 
toward the achievement of greater 
power. To produce this state of 
mind will produce success. 

This program for the college- 
preparatory student, rather than 
pretending to bring forth a finished 
product, aims at laying a broad 
foundation which will serve as the 
basis for further study and even- 
tual specialization. Having acquired 
this, the student can easily branch 
out in any direction according to 
his needs and interests. The stu- 
dent’s ability to do so should be the 
ultimate test of the adequacy of his 
preparation in secondary school. 


—_ 
International Educational Organization Now a Reality 


=) ELEGATES Of 44 of the United 
Nations have just signed an agree- 
ment setting up the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization for the purpose of 
“advancing . . . the objectives of 
international peace and of the com- 
mon welfare of mankind for which 
the United Nations Organization 
was established and which its 
Charter proclaims.” Permanent 
headquarters will be at Paris. 
Founded on the hypothesis that 
world peace can be attained only 
through common faith and confi- 
dence, the organization will stress 
the exchange of teachers, students, 
and educational materials. The or- 


ganization will not interfere in any 
nation’s domestic problems, but a 
committee will be appointed to 
make reports annually on what is 
happening in each country. Free 
exchange of instructional materials 
and educational publications will 
also serve as a check on what doc- 
trines are being introduced. 

A Preparatory Commission, now 
meeting in London, is considering 
programs and policies for the or- 
ganization’s first meeting which is 
tentatively scheduled for next May. 
Most pressing problem at present is 
the matter of aid to liberated coun- 
tries for the re-establishment of dis- 
rupted school systems. 
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Student Reactions to Teachers 


Roy C. Bryan 


In the Phi Delta Kappan 
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time. As a matter of fact, some 
instructors have been known to say 
in effect, “The present prejudiced, 
immature opinions of our pupils 
are of little importance in compar- 
ison with the opinions they will 
hold after they have gained ma- 
turity and experience.” The writer 
has been unable to find any basis 
for the implication that students 
who are too immature to appre- 
ciate the merits of a good teacher 
will revise their judgments with 
the passing years and look back 
with thanksgiving that they were 
fortunate enough to have teachers 
who would not allow juvenile re- 
actions to interfere with learning. 
There is, on the other hand, evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

Stephen M. Corey and George 
S. Beery, in investigating the re- 
lation between attitude toward col- 
lege subjects and liking for the 
teachers who taught these subjects 
in high school, found that a feel- 
ing of like or dislike for a subject 
or teacher, rather than disappear- 
ing shortly after pupils leave the 
teacher, is consciously or unconsci- 
ously carried with them and is an 


IGH on any list of charac- 
teristics of the ideal teacher will be 
found such qualities as sincerity, 
fairness, firmness, friendliness, im- 
partiality, industry, good judgment, 
and the ability to give clear ex- 
planations. Judges of all ages agree 
that the poor teacher is the one 
who either lacks such characteris- 
tics or possesses their opposites. 

It is important, therefore, that 
teachers get the best evidence they 
can concerning the extent to which 
they are exhibiting these necessary 
qualities. The true indication of 
the degree to which the teacher 
possesses these qualities is the de- 
gree to which the pupils are aware 
of them, for they are meaningless 
so far as the classroom situation is 
concerned if they do not positively 
affect the pupils. The pupils alone 
being the judges of whether or 
not these characteristics exist for 
them, then, it follows that the 
teacher should go to them for any 
appraisal of himself on these points. 

According to abundant evidence, 
most teachers can, by conscientious 
effort, strengthen those character- 
istics which attract and inspire pu- 
pils and eliminate those which are 
negative. 

All teachers want to be highly 
regarded by their pupils in later 
years, but not all of them realize 
that the opinions held by their stu- 
dents when they leave their class- 
room will change little with 
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important factor in conditioning 
later interest in the field. 

Findings of another study indi- 
cate that through associations with 
certain types of teachers, students 
acquire personal biases and preju- 
dices which they may transfer ei- 
ther to other persons resembling the 
former teacher, to the subject that 
teacher taught, or even to places 
associated with the __ instructor. 
There is little comfort in such 
data for the teacher who ignores 
the pupils’ “immature and prej- 
udiced” reactions to him on the 
assumption that their attitude to- 
ward him will change as they 
think of him in later years. 

That students are inclined to be 
critical of teachers who are lax in 
discipline and who let them get 
by without working has been pre- 
viously reported, together with sup- 
porting data, by the author. Ac- 
cording to this report, four most 
important items with students in 
evaluating their opinoin of gen- 
eral teaching ability are (1) the 
teacher’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject, (2) the teacher’s ability to 
explain things clearly, (3) the 
amount of work the teacher does, 
(4) how much students think they 
are learning from ‘the teacher. 
Other things considered, in their 
order, are sympathy, discipline, 
fairness in grading, pupil liking 
of the teacher, amount of work re- 


quired of pupils, and pupil liking 
for the subject. 

In discussing the various ways in 
which parents form their impres- 
sions of the school, Harl Douglass 
says: “Whether or not they will 
admit it, most parents form their 
impressions of the high school 
largely through the reports of their 
children . The affection of 
the parents for the child injects 
the emotional factor into the situ- 
ation, and this insures the pupil a 
sympathetic audience at home. Ev- 
ery student entertains opinions that 
are certain to crop out in his con- 
versations about his teacher . . .” 

Not only are parents and the 
teacher’s colleagues influenced by 
the reactions that students exhibit 
toward their teachers but admin- 
istrators are also. As a matter of 
fact, most of the principals with 
whom the writer has discussed this 
question agree that their opinions 
of teachers are based to a great ex- 
tent on the attitudes that students 
express concerning them. 

Teachers take courses in psychol- 
ogy, teaching methods, mental hy- 
giene, and guidance to prepare 
themselves to work more effectively 
with young people. Why shouldn’t 
they take the next logical step and 
learn, by means of the student- 
opinion questionnaire, how well 
they are applying the principles of 
teaching? 


aan 


a N 1932 there were barely 15,000 high-school students 
in Brazil; by 1942 enrolments in secondary schools had 


reached the half-million mark. 
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New Books on Education 


Techniques of Guidance. Arthur E. 
Traxler. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1945. $3.50. 


A complete and authoritative guide for 
counselors, teachers, and administrators, 
this book tells the kind of information 
needed about each individual in order to 
help him adjust to society. Data on tests 
gives price and sources of each, purpose 
and level for which each is intended, as 
well as the correlation coefficient and 
time required for administering it. Many 
record forms and questionnaires are te- 
produced in full, and the last chapter is 
devoted to a discussion of books for coun- 
selors in the various fields, with a se- 
lected bibliography of 203 titles. 


Design for America. Theodore 
Brameld. New York: Hinds, 
Hayden, and Eldredge, 1945. 
$2.00. 


This story of the Floodwood, Minn., 
project includes a discussion of the moti- 
vation, techniques and procedures, and 
an evaluation of the results obtained 
when 50 high-school students undertook 
to study the future instead of the past. 
For a period of four and a half months, 
the participants devoted a part of each 
day to considering divergent points of 
view on political and social issues and 
to studying science and the fine arts as 
forces in the building of tomorrow's so- 
ciety. How this group clarified its ideas 
of democracy should interest all school 
teachers and administrators who want to 
guide their students in doing likewise. 


Permanent Learning. W. H. Lance- 
lot. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1945. $2.25. 


Apparently designed for teachers with 
little or no training in psychology, this 
book lists the aims of education and goes 
beyond mere classroom theory to suggest 
ways of achieving such outcomes as the 
development in pupils of habits of clear 
thinking and 
ments; of the development of creative 
and manipulative abilities. Also included 


arriving at sound judg- 


are hints on how to plan and lead class 
discussions and how to formulate ques- 
tions and problems. The last chapter is 
devoted to an understandable discussion 
of teaching methods which can be adapted 
to fit the individual situation, 


Toward Improving Ph. D. Pro- 
grams. Ernest V. Hollis. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1945. $2.50. 
Begins with a historical discussion of 

the various factors which contributed to 

the development of graduate schools in 
this country, continuing with a statistical 
analysis of the preparation and occupa- 
tional placement of persons who received 
doctoral degrees during the 1930's. Opin- 
ions on problems of graduate education, 
secured from employers both in industry 
and education, and from holders of the 
doctorate are quoted abundantly. The 
author suggests, in conclusion, that grad- 
uate schools should offer integrated pro- 
grams adapted to individual needs and 
that they should extend their administra- 
tive arrangements to cover selective ad- 
mission, individual counseling, financial 
assistance, realistic and conscientious place- 
ment, and follow-up, Valuable for all per- 
sons concerned with graduate education. 


The Story of the Springfield Plan. 
Clarence I. Chatto and Alice L. 
Halligan. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1945. $2.75. 


An official report of how Springfield, a 
typical industrial community containing 
many foreign born and an admixture of 
racial elements, attacked the problem of 
translating democratic principles into re- 
ality. Realizing that the schools alone 
couldn’t accomplish the eradication of 
intolerance and bias, all the educational 
and civic facilities cooperated to practice 
religious, political, economic, and social de- 
mocracy. Now, after five years of con- 
certed effort, their program works. Spring- 
field’s problem is one that almost all com- 
munities in America are going to have to 
face and solve in the next decade. 








With Education in Washington 


EpucaTion DicEst WAsHINGTON BUREAU 


Waar the people want they 
generally get,” said Charles Evans 
Hughes years ago. During the last 
three months the people wanted 
child-care centers in war congested 
areas continued beyond October 31. 
They got them—even though the 
Federal Works Agency had threat- 
ened to cut off the Lanham Act 
funds for that purpose. Action by 
the White House and the House 
of Representatives resulted in ex- 
tension until March of federal aid 
to child centers. Now Washington 
educators are planning to campaign 
for permanent child centers as part 
of local school systems. 


Senate hearings on universal mil- 
itary training will begin January 
15—but it is an event not many Sen- 
ators are looking forward to with 
eagerness. As the date nears, the 
volume of mail from home towns 
objecting to the proposal is grow- 
ing. Some of the lawmakers, no- 
tably Sen. Capper (Kansas) and 
Sen. Langer (N. D.) promptly 
pass this mail on to the printers of 
the Congressional Record so that 
the world may see what the farm 
folks, at least, think of military 
training. 

Best Washington opinion is ‘that 
military training will not become 
law unless: (1) the military engage 
in high-pressure “scare” tactics 
against Congress, the White House, 
and the people; (2) world relations 


worsen considerably; or (3) the 
United Nations Organization is a 
total flop. 


Reports to the State Department 
show that the United Nations Or- 
ganization is slowly coming to birth 
and may even let out its first lusty 
yell soon. The United Nations Char- 
became “the law of the land” on 
October 23 when Secretary of State 
Byrnes received the final instru- 
ments of ratification from Soviet 
Russia. In London the Preparatory 
Commission ended its wrangling. 
“We are 90 percent agreed” .... 
said the chairman of the Commis- 
sion. First UNO Assembly may be 
called for January 2. 


An international educational and 
cultural organization may be fact 
before that date. Delegates of 40 
nations are meeting in London to 
set up such a group. Whether they 
can succeed without the participa- 
tion of the USSR, which declined 
to send delegates, remains to be 
seen. 


“A mild scandal!” That is the 
phrase one Washington educator 
used to describe the delay of the 
Surplus Property Administration in 
issuing its long-promised regulations 
for school buyers. These regulations 
would authorize educational claim- 
ants to purchase surplus at a spe- 
cial discount permitted by Section 
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13 of the Surplus Property Act. But 
though the act is 14 months old 
and the SPA has been working on 
the regulations for six months, 
nothing has happened. Apparently, 
only loud and continued protest 
from educators can get action. 

Clues to reasons for inaction: 
Army and Navy are not declaring 
as surplus many items which schools 
can use or need; all usable consu- 
mer items declared surplus so far 
have been snapped up by federal 
and state governments; commercial 
interests do not want the Surplus 
Property Administration “to flood 
the market” with “second-hand” 
items; state-by-state machinery is 
lacking to handle disposals of sur- 
plus property to local schools and 
colleges. 


Some 52 colleges and universities 
may become “junior” Naval aca- 
demies under a plan now being 
considered by the Navy Depart- 
ment. As a result, it will be possi- 
ble for the first time for officers to 
enter the Navy as regular commis- 
sioned officers without attending the 
Annapolis institution. 

Here are the plan’s features— 
still subject to revision: The colleges 
offering Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps courses will turn 
out temporary ensigns. These men 
will continue their training at ori- 
entation centers and in service with 
the fleet. Three years after receiv- 
ing their commissions as ensigns the 
men will go to a special postgradu- 
ate school at Annapolis, where they 
will train with the regular Academy 


men. They will then be commis- 
sioned lieutenants (junior grade) 
with regular, not temporary, status. 


America’s most informed man on 
recent scientific developments is un- 
doubtedly Senator Warren G. Mag- 
nuson of Washington. For nearly 
four weeks, the nation’s most dis- 
tinguished scientists and educators 
laid before him, as chairman of a 
Senate subcommittee, their views on 
federal support for scientific re- 
search. At the same time they told 
him an array of fascinating facts 
about America’s scientific activity. 

Nearly all witnesses agreed that 
the government should set up a na- 
tional scientific foundation as an in- 
dependent agency and should help 
pay for research activities. They did 
not agree (1) on whether the agency 
should be operated by a board or 
by a director, (2) to what extent 
the federal government could or 
should control the scientists work- 
ing under the direction of that foun- 
dation, (3) on whether the social sci- 
ences should fall under the juris- 
diction of the foundation, and (4) 
on whether the federal government 
should finance science scholarships. 
These questions will be decided on 
as the science legislation comes to 
a vote—probably by June, 1946. 


Robert Taft (Ohio) announces 
that he will introduce a federal-aid- 
to-education bill which “will make 
certain that every child in the 
United States receives a basic edu- 
cation regardless of the poverty of 
the state in which he may live.” 








Educational News 


Personauities: Walter A. Ander- 
son, dean of the school of education, 
Montana State University, has been 
named assistant superintendent of 
the Minneapolis, Minn., schools. . . . 
Earl Hudelson, dean of the college 
of education, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, has been granted a leave of 
absence to teach in the Army’s edu- 
cational program in France... Man- 
ley E. MacDonald, former director 
of student personnel at Winona, 
Minn., State Teachers College, is the 
new president of Northland College, 
Ashland, Wis. . . . New president 
of Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., is Lt. David Worcester, 
USNR. Lt. Worcester was head of 
the department of English, Michi- 
gan State College, prior to his entry 
into the Navy. . . . George J. Oliver, 
formerly director of instruction, 
Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation, was recently named chair- 
man of the department of education 
and director of the summer session 
at the College of William and 
Mary. . . . Richard Day Allen, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of 
research and guidance, Providence, 
R. I., public schools, died August 
23. . . . Director of the Rural Edi- 
torial Service is Francis $. Chase, 
formerly executive secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association. . . . 
Emily V. Baker has been appointed 
associate professor of education and 
elementary supervisor, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. . . . Major 
Andrew Holt, who has been on 
military leave, will return soon to 
his position as executive secretary of 
the Tennessee Education Association 


and editor of the Tennessee Teacher. 
Fred Bass, who has been acting ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, 
will become director of research. . .. 
John Edward McGilvrey, president 
emeritus of Kent, Ohio, State Uni- 
versity, died October 4. . . . Leh- 
man A. Hoefler, supervisor of 
youth services for the Connecticut 
State Department of Education, has 
been named principal of Slocum 
School, Waterbury, Conn., succeed- 
ing Anna Fagan, who has become 
director of curriculum research for 
the Waterbury schools. . . . Clar- 
rence A. Newell has been named 
assistant professor of education at 
the University of Alabama. .. . 
Filling the newly created position 
of psychologist and coordinator of 
counseling for the Cicero, IIl., pub- 
lic schools is M. Jay Blaha, for- 
merly assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Connecti- 
cut. . . . Rolland Upton, formerly 
superintendent of the San Gabriel, 
Calif., schools, is now assistant busi- 
ness manager of the San Diego city 
schools. . . . Succeeding Walter 
Wright as president of Lincoln 
University, Pennsylvania, is Horace 
Mann Bond. Mr. Bond was for- 
merly president of Fort Valley, Ga., 
State College. . .. Lt. Col. Elmer H. 
Staffelbach, head of the teacher- 
training division at San Jose, Calif., 
State Teachers College, has recently 
returned from military leave to re- 
sume his position. . . . Harry H. 
Vannorsdall, who was formerly in 
charge of teacher training at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, College, has taken a 
similar position at Ohio Northern 
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University at Ada. . . . Clyde M. 
Campbell, high-school visitor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has become asso- 
ciate professor of education and di- 
rector of the placement office at 
Michigan State College, succeeding 
Edmund H. Thorne. Mr. Thorne 
was recently appointed superintend- 
ent of schools, Lansing, Mich... . 
Dorothy M. Warner has been 
named advisor in special education 
for the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction. . . . Harry A. 
Little, who has been serving as edu- 
cational consultant with the armed 
forces, has recently returned to 
his position as head of Georgia 
State College for Women at Mill- 
edgeville. . . . New head of Hen- 
derson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, is D. D. 
McBrien. . . . Recently returned to 
his post as superintendent of the 
Dubuque, Iowa, public schools is 
Lt. Col. Jordan L. Larson, .. . 
Elah Cowart, who has been con- 
nected with the training school of 
Western Carolina Teachers College, 
has been named director of elemen- 
tary education in the Asheville, 
North Carolina, public schools... . 
Now associate professor of educa- 
tion, High Point College, is Her- 
man E. Coble, who was formerly 
principal of the Draper, North Car- 
olina, high and elementary schools. 
.. . William J. Sanders has been 
named president of Fitchburg, 
Mass., State Teachers College. . . . 
T. P. North is acting president of 
Bloomsburg, Penn., State Teachers 
College, while President Harvey A. 
Andruss is on leave at the Army 


University Center at Shrivenham, 
England. . . . Robert N. Bush has 
resigned his position as dean of 
Emporia, Kansas, State Teachers 
College to accept an administrative 
position on the staff of Stanford 
University. . . . Margaret Hampel 
has been appointed director of the 
elementary-education division of 
Milwaukee, Wis., State Teachers 
College. . . . Hugh Speer, who was 
principal at Hays, Kansas, before 
going into the armed forces, is now 
director of the Veterans Center and 
assistant professor of education at 
Kansas City, Kansas, University. 
. . . C. W. Woolcock, formerly 
assistant professor of education at 
the University of Rochester, has 
been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of curriculum 
and research in the Royal Oak, 
Michigan, schools. Replacing him 
at the University of Rochester is 
Eldon F. Scoutten. . . . Glenn De- 
Lay, former superintendent of the 
Neodesha, Kansas, schools, has been 
named curriculum director of the 
Kansas State Department of Educa- 
tion. . . . Replacing W. W. Bass 
as high-school principal and dean 
of the junior college at Chanute, 
Kansas, is Adolph Unruh. . . . Suc- 
ceeding Charles Dean, resigned, as 
director of elementary-teacher train- 
ing at Eastern Montana State Nor- 
mal School at Billings is John A. 
Morton, who was supervisor of 
the schools of Kern County, Calif. 
. . . George Fern replaces William 
D. Boutwell as managing editor of 


‘the American Vocational Journal. 


... John H. Furbay, associate pro- 
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fessor of education at Mills College, 
has been appointed director of the 
air-age education program of Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc. 

. New assistant superintendent 
of the Richmond, Virginia, public 
school is W. H. Deierhoi. . . . 
Harry B. Marsh, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Springfield, Mass., 
schools, has been named to act as 
superintendent until a successor to 
John Granrud, resigned, can be 
elected. . . . New supervisor of of- 
fice education, Virginia Department 
of Education, is Arthur L. Walker, 
who was formerly with Western 
Michigan College of Education. .. . 
John A. Entz has resigned as presi- 
dent of Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, 
State Teachers College. . . . New 
president of Southern Oregon Col- 
lege of Education at Ashland is 
Elmo N. Stevenson, who is at 
present on the staff at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. ... Lt. Col. Verne 
C. Fryklund, formerly associate 
professor of industrial education at 
the University of Minnesota and 
more recently of the Army Air 
Corps, has been made president of 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin. . . . LeRoy E. Bowman, 
supervisor of adult education in the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, has resigned to become head 
of the East Harlem, New York, ex- 
perimental center on race relations. 
. . . H. George Murphy, principal 
of Pierre Van Cortlandt School at 
Croton, has been named a supervi- 
sor in the bureau of curriculum 
development, division of elemen- 
tary education, New York State De- 


partment of Education. . . . Oliver 
C. Carmichael, chancellor of Van. 
derbilt University, is to succeed the 


late Walter A. Jessup as president | 


of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Learning. . . 
Woodrow W. Wilkerson has been 
named assistant supervisor of sec- 
ondary education for Virginia. 


Turee regional conferences of the 
American Education Fellowship, 
formerly the Progressive Education 
Association, are already scheduled 
for this current school year. They 
are: 

February 22-23, 
Regional Conference—Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago Illinois. For further 
information write to Lester Ball, 
Superintendent of Schools, District 
108, Highland Park, IIl. 

March 2, 1946: Philadelphia Re- 
gional Conference — Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. For further information 
write to M. David Hoffman, Simon 
Gratz High School, 17th and Lu- 
zerne Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 22-23, 1946: New York 
Regional Conference—Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. For fur- 
ther information write to Vinal H. 
Tibbetts, American Education Fel- 
lowship, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, 10. 


These three conferences will be | 


devoted to a consideration by edu- 


cators and parents of the most | 


pressing problems facing education 
in the postwar world. Proper em- 
phasis will be given to the commu- 
nity aspects of good education and 


1946: Chicago | 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


the need for its understanding and 
support by all agencies and indi- 
viduals concerned with the devel- 
opment of democratic living. The 
public is cordially invited. 


SrupDENT strikes and demonstrations 
demanding separate schools for 
whites and negroes, which broke 
out this fall in New York City, 
Chicago, and Gary, Ind., offer dis- 
heartening evidence that the teach- 
ing of racial tolerance and fair play 
should continue to be an important 
element in the school program. 
While these more or less isolated 
examples of intolerance are not in- 
dicative of the good work that is 
going on in the teaching of toler- 
ance in many schools of the coun- 
try, they nevertheless reveal that 
sporadic lip service to the demo- 
cratic ideal is insufficient. There is 
ample evidence that young people 
can be taught tolerance, but the 
teaching program has to be made 
a part of the life and thought of 
the student body. 


Wriru the close of the war, the U. 
S. Office of Education has resumed 
publication of School Life, its reg- 
ular monthly journal which has 
been published for the past quarter 
century. For more than three years 
the Office of Education published 
a biweekly, Education for Victory, 
which was streamlined with sim- 
plified format and omission of il- 
lustrations to bring official infor- 


mation concerning education and, 


the war effort to its readers. School 
Life will have a more elaborate 
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format and will carry reports and 
results of significant studies by spe- 
cialists in many educational fields, 
official information concerning fed- 
eral legislation and regulations af- 
fecting education, and reports on 
educational activities throughout the 
country and the world. 


Tue United Nations Information 
Office in cooperation with the U. 
S. Office of Education has prepared 
two study kits and a number of dis- 
cussion guides on the United Na- 
tions, their peoples, their history, 
their work, what they have done in 
the war, and how they are cooperat- 
ing in peace. There are attractive 
poster charts in colors, descriptions 
of United Nations meetings to date, 
suggestions for individual and 
group activities, reading lists, and 
other aids. Full details can be se- 
cured from the United Nations In- 
formation Office, 610 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Tue 1946 Pepsi-Cola scholarship 
program will be announced this 
month to eligible schools. Each 
year 121 full four-year college schol- 
arships are awarded, two in each 
state and the District of Columbia, 
20 additional scholarships for ne- 
gro students in the southern states, 
and one each for Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. The program is 
completely controlled and admin- 
istered by an independent board 
of educators under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Floyd W. Reeves 
of the University of Chicago. The 
scholarship covers full tuition for 


° 
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four years at any accredited college, 
certain required fees, $25 per month 
for 36 months to help defray liv- 
ing costs and books, and traveling 
expenses for one round trip from 
home to college each year. The only 
requirement of the scholarship 
holder is that he succeed in college. 
Winners are free to pursue any 
course they wish and they have no 
obligation, either while in college 
or after graduation, to the Pepsi- 
Cola Co., which provides the funds 
for the scholarship board as a pub- 
lic service. The selection test for 
1946, prepared and scored by the 
College Entrance Board, will be 
given at participating schools on 
Friday, February 15, to the group 
nominated by their classmates as 


the most likely to succeed. Schools 
which wish to make this opportu- 
nity available to their seniors should 
request information at once from 
the National Administrative Board 
for Pepsi-Cola Scholarships, 532 Em- 
erson St., Palo Alto, California. 


More than 200,000 children in Dis- 
placed Persons Assembly Centers 
in Germany are now attending 
school in a full-scale educational 
program under the supervision of 
Walter C. Bergman, Detroit edu- 
cator who is UNRRA Director of 
D. P. Education in the United 
States occupation zone of Germany. 
The program is one of the major 
features in UNRRA’s rapidly ex- 
panding welfare services for the 
displaced persons and nonrepatri- 
ables who will remain in Germany 
throughout the winter. Many of 


the children, whose memories of 
concentration camp life are still 
fresh or whose parents were slave 
laborers only a short time ago, are 
now getting a first taste of child. 
hood experience. Their instructors 
are former teachers and educated 
volunteers recruited among the dis- 
placed persons by UNRRA.. The 
schools range from the kindergarten 
classes through the secondary-school 
level. The Wiesbaden Assembly 
Center, which has a full-scale high 
school, even has a gymnasium and a 
D.P. basketball team. In contrast to 
modern classrooms with visual aids 
and advanced teaching facilities, the 
schools at the camps are often lo 
cated in bombed-out buildings with- 
out benefit of blackboards, chalk, 
books, paper or writing materials. 
To obtain needed material and a 
steady flow of textbooks and teach- 
ing supplies, Mr. Bergman is nego- 
tiating with military and other au- 
thorities. 


Tue Consumer Education Study of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals has just re- 
leased the first units of its Consu- 
mer Education Series texts. The 
texts, The Modern American Con- 
sumer and Learning to Use Adver 
tising, are the product of a three- 
year period of research and devel- 
opment. Copies may be obtained for 
25 cents each from the Consumer 
Education Study, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- — 
ton 6, D. C. Discounts are given ~ 
for quantity orders. 
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(Continued from cover 4) 

Realism in education: “A course is 

laid out, usually several hundred 

yards in length. Machine guns with 
fixed angles of fire are set to fire from 
three to six feet over the ground level. 

The soldier is required to crawl over 

the course while the guns fire over 
this head. Needless to say, a high de- 
gree of realism is achieved. 

“The problem of creating realism 
in the learning situation has not been 
overlooked by civilian programs. How- 
ever, this committee believes that the 
experience of the services in the use of 
devices, especially the so-called ‘syn- 


thetic’ devices, has definite value for 
professional, technical, and vocational 
education.” 

Learning by doing: “In many areas 
in civilian education the pupil or stu- 
dent is never called on to put together 
in supervised practice all the separate 
things he has learned, and it is not 
enough to say that he learned these 
individual items by experience. 

“The committee believes that we in 
civilian education may find important 
values in the emphasis of the services 
on complete and integrated programs 
of ‘learning by doing,’ and on quali- 
fications of trainees by practice tests.” 
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A subscription to the EDUCATION 
DIGEST would be a most suitable 
gift for your professional friends. We 
will be glad to send a gift card to the 
person for whom you are subscribing 
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Tue Epucation Dicest, 330 South State St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Subscription rate $3.00 a year; Canadian and Foreign $3.00. 
Enclosed please find $ 


one year to: 
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so that it will reach its destination just 
before Christmas, or, if you prefer, we 
will send the card to you so that you 
may forward it to the recipient of 
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What Can We Learn from Army-Navy 
Training? 


wt N all educational circles there 
has been much discussion, pro and 
con, of the Army and Navy’s use of 
training aids. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has just published a booklet, 
The Use of Training Aids in the 
Armed Services, Bulletin 1945, No. 9, 
which comprises the report of the 
Committee on Military Training Aids 
and Instructional Materials. Following 
are a few highlights from the pamph- 
let: 

On films: “The Armed Forces dur- 
ing the past four years have produced 
more than six-fold as great a number 
of motion pictures as had ever been 
produced for strictly educational pur- 
poses. Films were used liberally with 
the entire Army and Navy.” 

Training aids included in curricu- 
lum planning: “In general . . . plan- 
ning of basic curriculum includes 
planning for the training aids needed. 
Courses of study are, for example, 
frequently planned in the Navy by 
special committees created for that 
purpose. On these committees serve 
representatives of the Navy bureau in- 
volved, representatives of the Bureau 
of Training including specialists in 
training aids, representatives of manu- 
facturers of training equipment, and 
subject-matter specialists from schools 
and colleges. Curricula include not 
only nature, scope, and sequence of 
subject matter, but hourly class 
breakdowns, with lists of training aids 
in detail for each class period.” 

Training aids development center: 
“The committee does feel that consid- 
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eration might well be given to i 
creation in appropriate educationdy 
jurisdiction of centers where initial 5 
search could be carried on, ... 
through which stimulation could 











given to more extended and effectiyg 








use of appropriate training aids and 
devices.” 

Education can learn from adver. 
tisers: “The services have been quick 
to see, however, that the techniques 
used in advertising and other promo 
tional activities comprehend a sur 
grasp of the nature of human mot- 
vation and that these techniques are 
equally applicable to creating incen- 
tives for training.” 

Putting humor into education: “The 
use of humor has received a great 
deal of attention in thought and pra 
tice in the training of the service. 
Epecially does it (the committee) fel 
that the use of humor may be of valu 
for civilian education. Traditionally 
we have felt that the use of humor a 
instruction is incompatible with set 
ousness of purpose. Perhaps the sert 
ices may be able to show us that w 
have excluded a most important mot 
vating factor in abstaining from tht 
use of humor in teaching.” 

Even the pin-ball machine: “Thert 
are numerous applications of all sys 
tems, such as films, film strips, slides, 
cards, pictures, scale models —both 
still and actuated—filmstrips in stere- 















opticons, and shadowgraph. Even th 
pin-ball machine has been adapted 
to this purpose.” 

(Continued on cover 3) 
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